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UDUCATlONAf, RI'lI-ORM IN THAILAND 

.'/£■ '/■ ol no ;.<tj unai t- 

In traduction 

Since thu overthrow of the previous government through wtudoni 
demonstrations in OeColxnr 1973 there have teen increasing pressures 
fox reform in all sectors of society, particularly in education. The 
government realized, however, that it* the mounting pressures for ad- 
hoc and piecemeal changes in the school system were answered, this 
could easily result in a more confused and irrational educational situa- 
tion than had existed previously. It was therefore decided that there 
should he an overall mudy of education in Thailand, and co-ordinated 
proposals made for the reform of ail elements of the educational sys- 
tem at all levels. 

Thus, in June 1974, the Cabinet appointed an educational reform 
committee. The members of this committee were drawn from renown- 
ed middle-level educators from the Ministry of Education, universities, 
and other government organizations,. No ordinary members of the pub- 
lic, nor officials without high academic qualifications, nor people out- 
side the government service were invited to lie come members of the 
committee. Despite the limited background of the member a of the com- 
mittee a wide range of different interests and orientations ^were repre- 
sented. 

Since the committee had to report within the lifetime of the in- 
terim government under which it was appointed it had to complete its 
task extremely rapidly —within a period of six months. Despite the 
shortage of time the committee did an extremely thorough job. Dozens 
of leading Thai thinkers (both radical and conservative) were interview- 
ed, and hundreds of hooks, documents and research reports on the 
problems of the Thai education system studied. Ten sub-committees 
were formed, drawing part of their membership from outside the main 
committee; each of these sub- committees was charged with studying 
•and making proposals on one particular aspect of the education system 
(e-g.j equality, structure, teacher's role and status, administration). 

Mr, Bennett is a Unesco adviser in the planning of curriculum 
development, attached to the Thailand Ministry of Educations 
Bangkok, The views expressed in this article are his own and 
are not necessarily shared by either the Government of Thailand 
or Unesco. 
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Spcnlnl ivpoyl 

In December | l >74, the committee completed ft u work, anil sub- 
mitted u 35U-|)agu report of its recommendations to the Cahinel. The 
Cabinet then cliHtriliu ret! the report to all political parties competing in 
the general election which wan held at alxnit that time, and also sent the 
report in lite National LUIuealion ConuniHsion (the government organiza- 
tion responsible for the overall formulation of education policies and 
p|.uiK)foi- li.s comments. The National lidueatlon Commission approved 
,|, ( , ^commendations of (ho. committee, ami thtiK the Cabinet of the new 
puvennuewt (result in« from the general elections) Instructed the Mints- 
fer of Relocation to work out the details for Implementation of the reform. 
It was also decided that the reform would taken as the framework un 
which thu Fourth P'lve-Yeat IMan for education would Ix: constructed, 
Hence there in now a strong likelihood that thu main recommendations 
of the reform committee will be implemented to the decree possible, 
depending un the lime available mitl the strength of the re.-peeiive sec- 
tors In volvcd. '* > 

i 

Cone oil thrust ol the reform 

Throughout the report of the reform committee there are certain 
recurrent themes. For example, the main emphasis of virtually all of 
the recommendations concerning the education system is towards 
greater equality, prea tor feasibility, greater relevance to the contem- 
porary situation, and greater participation. It is also stressed that 
education is not an end In itself, but is rather an instrum ent for achiev- 
ing social, coiDumu-, cultural and individual development goals. It is 
not claimed that a reform in education by itself can achieve very much, 
hut that for education to achieve its full potential, its reform must be 
accompanied by reform in other parts of the complex socio-economic 
cultural system. 

The coinrnittce also was extremely aware that at present Thai 
society is far from homogeneous, with the conditions and problems in 
the rural areas being very different from those In urban areas, with the 
situation in various regions of the country being quite different from 
that in other regions, and with various eth'iic and religious minority 
groups facing problems and having needs quite different from those in 
the rest of the country. Thus it was realized that the present system 
of education, with its universal curriculum, would have to be consider- 
ably diversified and a large number of regional and local curriculum 
variations prepared. This is not of course to say that the committee 
Ignored the national unifying role that the education system should play. 

The committee felt that the government should atUlch greatest 
priority to providing an adequate basic education for all Thai people, 
and that there should thus be a very rapid expansion of pre-school pro- 
grammes (particularly for children from depressed environments) 
primary school places, and of non- formal education programmes. 
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Increasing proportions of scarce government ranoureeH should be tier 
voted to ensuring Uiat every Thai ban an adequate and useful basic edu- 
cation, while thci.se fortunate enough to find places In further education 
should (where their menus allow) cover an increasing proportion of tlifi 
costs of their education. 

Finally, ihroughnul the reform com mlilee'H report there is an 
emphasis on changing the fuaehing/loariung process, away from an 
academic, l;iei-nrleim:d f tenr.her-cenired process, towards one In 
which there is much greater dialogic, greater physical involvement «£ 
1 1 it- student, and where the teacher in seen much leys as a 'Mr, Know* 
AIT, and more as a creator of effective learning situations, 

Some important specific prop osals 

Most of the important specific recommendations of the reform 
committee can he classified under four main headings: structure of tbQ 
system, administration, curriculum and methods, and equality, 

a) Structure 

The present structure of the Thai school system is 4-3-3-2, 
Currently only ahout 50 per cent of Thai children proceed beyond Gracta 
IV and, if the structure remains unchanged, it would be 20 years or 
more before universal primary education (7 years) might be achieved, 
Since four years of schooling seems insufficient to enable children in 
more remote rural areas to become functionally literate— let alone to 
achieve man s y of the other objectives of primary school inp— the reform 
committee recommended that the length of the primary cycle be reduced 
from 7 years to 6 years, and that universal 6-year education he national* 
ly implemented immediately. This proposal is combined with a recom- 
mendation that the length of the school year be increased from 180 day§ 
to 200 days thus allowing roughly the existing amount of learning— pre- 
sently achieved in 7 years— to be completed in 6 years. 

The committee did not feel that this structure should be inflexibly 
adhered to, however, and recommended that brighter children should In 
allowed to graduate in a shorter time, and children from disadvantaged 
backgrounds given somewhat longer* 

The committee also recommended that the upper secondary stags 
be increased from two to three years since, because of high repetition 
rates, most students already on average spend about three years at this 
stage. Thus the new structure of the school system after the reform 
has been implemented would be 6-3-3. 

Again at the second level, proposals were made to ensure great 
flexibility, with students being allowed to enter and leave school whert 
they want, and graduating when they have amassed a sufficient number 
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of credits (which can be gained either through formal or non-formal 
education). ThUH there will be nothing m prevent a student's graduating 
from lower secondary education if, for example, he attends u formul 
school for a year, drops out, studies una part-time basis fur two or 
three years, and then enters formal school again to complete the re- 
quired number of credits. 

The committee also recommended that the existing secondary 
vocational school system cease to exist, with vocational schools located 
near ordinary secondary schools being incorporated with these schools 
to form comprehensive schools, and those that are more isolated being 
turned into informal skill training centres. Thus, after the reform has 
been implemented, there would he a unitary, hut diversified and flexible, 
secondary school system with a national structure of 3+3 years. 

Finally under this section it should be mentioned that, In order to 
improve the overall qualifications of teachers, the reform committee 
recommended that the lowest levels of teacher training (lower secondary 
education and two years' specialized teacher training) should be abol- 
ished, and intakes into teacher education programmes be drawn from 
graduates of upper secondary schools. There would of course have to 
be some exceptions to this new policy In the more backward regions of 
the country where there are still Inadequate numbers of upper second- 
ary school leavers. In addition, It was recommended that all part-time 
evening pre- service training courses (at present a considerably larger 
number of students participate in these eveningeourses than in full-time 
courses) should be gradually abolished. The total effect of these two 
reforms will be to allow the teacher training colleges to concentrate far 
more on the practical aspects of teacher education, the provision of 
functional skills and knowledge, and problem-oriented in-service 
training, rather than on providing the academic background required 
by future teachers. 

b) Administration 

At present, the Thai education system is administered by three 
central -government Ministries, each responsible for one of the major 
levels, and there is very little room for local initiative in the operation 
of local educational institutions and programmes. Thus, in general, it 
can be said that on the one hand there is an insufficient degree of co- 
ordination in the administration of the different levels of education and, 
on the other hand, an over-centralization of responsibilities. 

The educational reform committee therefore recommended that 
central responsibility for the administration of all levels of education 
should be transferred to the Ministry of Education which would then 
have overall responsibility for all formal and non-formal education at 
all levels from pre- school to university. It was also recommended that 
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opurathm.il i enpous ilnlity (i iu I utliu^ control ol budgets and employment 
t ,T teachers) should Ik: i nm. slurred to provincial edueat ional cumiiiHlcu« 
(there arc 71 provinces). Thus, fur Hie formal school system ai the 
first and Kectmtl levels, the Ministry of Education (with Us 12 regional 
nnus) would only he responsible for overall policies, budgeting and 
planning, and for citlucn rional techniques (such jih curriculum and mate- 
rials development, educational media, ostabl ishmuiit of eval nation 
methodologies and standards). Through this limitation of the Authority 
of the central Ministry of Education, and the decentralisation of opera- 
tional i u.spoii alaiuu.::,, it is hoped that not only ""-ill local Initiatives for 
innovation he increased hut also in the longer run tin potent in 1 for real 
di versily in lite education system mighi he exploited. 

All exist in t i', post secondary institutions including universities, 
teacher training colleges, technical colleges and nursing .schools will 
fall under die responsibility of a State university bureau under the 
Ministry nt K ducal ion* h is however intended that these insUtutionH 
have considerably greater autonomy than they now have, Thus, the 
bureau will not have operational responsibilities, but will only l>e 
charged with overall policy and planning, co-ordination , and budgeting 
(through a university grants committee). Sub-university- level institu- 
tions (i.e. teachers' colleges, agricultural and technical colleger, and 
nursing schools) in each region will be grouped together to form com- 
munity colleges which would be provided with technical assistance from 
the local university. The new community colleges would 1)0 charged 
particularly with providing training relevant to local conditions, and 
with providing support services for local-level pedagogical institutions 
in the regions. 

faculties of universities situated near each other in the same 
•specialist area would be amalgamated (in the Bangkok region there are 
at least three universtMes with faculties in most .specialist areas), This 
process, making universities more oriented towards specific fields 
(and concentrating their activities on one campus), will permit not just 
an Improvement in quality, hut economies of scale as well, In addition, 
some Bangkok universities are to l>e moved to the Provinces. 

Finally, encouragement will Ik; given to private organizations in 
the establishment and operation of higher education institutions, so that 
government can divert its resources to other more crucial educational 
areas where private participation is less likely to be forth coming, 

c ) Curriculum and methods 

Throughout the committee's recommendations on curriculum and 
methods there was an emphasis on making the teaching/learning pro- 
cess more functional, more efficient, more related to the students' 
socio-economic cultural environment, and more participatory, 
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At the level it was mronuuum.M ihnt the curriculum be 

divided title* only l*mf In? ignited subject areuB ! hanlc HkillB, life expe- 
rience, work experience, ami character education. In thin way the 
child might iicj longer be deluged vvirh more \lum a dozen different sulv- 
JfcetH, it is £t 1 a«j proposed that only national cwo materials bu produced 
at the central level, and that regions he given rotupotitiibillty fur produc- 
ing materials particularly relating to conditions and problems in their 
local itiuK. in addition, it is recommended that considerable use lie made 
of community resource??, that progressive members of the community 
he used an pan-Mino ten churn for subjects w^hln their competence, 
and that a considerable proportion of teaching and learning take place 
outside the clans room- 

At both t i fir. st and second levels of., education the curriculum 
would lie designed us terminal and have three basic orientations; 
namely, for individual development, for lowland community develop - 
niPUt, and for national development, A I so at both levels it is proposed 
that competitive, academic national examinations should be replaced by 
a process of school -centred formative evaluation designed to help both 
students and teachers identify learning problems— and take action to 
solve these problems. 

At the second level the curriculum will be divided into a small 
group of compulsory subjects, and a much larger group of optional and 
extra -opt tonal subjects, the latter group being designed to allow students 
to pursue in much greater depth particular optional subjects which 
interest them. Since students would no longer have to take all their 
courses in on. Hioo] , but would be able to t^ke some in one, some in 
another, some [rem ski 11 -training centres, and some through non- 
formal study, this curriculum structure would: allow almost unlimited 
flexibility for students in the choice of their particular course of study. 
It might for examp-- even be possible for a student to gain credits for 
practical on-the-job experience if this is related to one of his optional 
or extra -optional subjects* As the student proceeds to higher grades, 
an increasing proportion of his time would 'be spent on studying his 
chosen optional subjects, 

Obviously lor such a flexible s um to work, considerable guid- 
ance has to be provided to students in selecting their courses of study, 
The need for adequate guidance services was stressed by the committee 

Finally, given the greater diversification and decentralization, 
and the fact that teachers will be carrying out their own evaluation 
(which will entail a need for some standardized achievement tests and 
grading of schools so that students can easily transfer) supervisory ser 
vices will have to be expanded and improved * and the supervisor will 
have to lie given much greater academic freedom so that he ean truly 
become an educational leader in his locality, 
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d) Equality 

hAmy of the proposals of the reform committee already discussed 
should help to increase equality of opportunity in the Thai education sys- 
tem, However the committee was so concerned with thle particular 
problem (for example, at present only 6 per cent of university students 
come fiom farm families, even though this group makes up almost 80 
per cent of the total population) that many specific proposals were 
made en the topic. 

It was suggested that maternal and child care centres should he 
set up in slums and depressed rural areas so that children from these 
area n are not suffering from permanent mental or physical damage when 
they enter school, Also, for the 40 per cent of Thai children from 
famtitas which a recent survey showed are living in absolute poverty, 
free school meals, uniforms and materials would be provided while 
they are attending universal compulsory education. 

Great efforts should be made to change the budget and teacher 
allocation process so that the present groas inequalities in per-pupil 
resource allocation (at present a five-fold range in per-pupil budget 
allocations between rich urban and poor rural schools is not uncommon) 
are eliminated* 

At the primary level, the government is to provide sufficient 
numbers of good schools for all children, so that there will no longer 
be a need for poor parents to try to send their children to private schools 

.At the second and third levels of education (which at present are 
mainly the preserves of children from well-to-do families, and where 
there are high private benefits) school fees will be dramatically in- 
creased to cover 30 and 40 percent of the total costs respectively. An 
adequate number of scholarships would be provided for needy children. 
This increase in fees will allow resources to be transferred for im- 
proving low- quality basic education, establishing maternal and child 
care centres and supporting the school lunch and materials programme 
for needy students. 

The abolition of competitive academic examinations (in which 
children from well-to-do families tend to perform better) should also 
help to reduce repetition and drop-out, and allow children to progress 
further up the school ladder* Similarly, by making the curriculum less 
academic and more practical, both the chances of some success and the 
benefits accrued of poorer children should be enhanced. 

Finally, the committee stressed repeatedly the importance of non- 
formal education, the need to expand rapidly all progru mines (pn rticular- 
ly those directed to rural areun) and the need to clraHticaliy increase 
budge t allocations f»r these activities an well ua to make much greater 
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Special report 

uso of formal school and mass media facilities for functional non- format 
programmes. Through these and other measures it is hoped to provide 
life-long learning opporntrtities for all Thais in all parts of the country, 
but particularly for those who have had limited formal schooling oppor- 
tunities* 

Conclusions 

Due to the rush in which the committee had to complete its work 
there still remain several incongistencteg between the recommendations 
in different parts of its report* These have not been pointed out here, 
but instead only the author^ own interpretation of the main parts of the 
reform has been stressed. Nevertheless, despite the fact that mere 
analysis t^ stui required in cerium areas (particularly in respect of 
teacher education, higher education und educational resources), and 
tic spite the fact that perhaps insufficient attention was paid to the prob- 
lem of priorities, it is generally accepted that the reform committee's 
work heralds a new educational era in Thailand, No longer will the 
school system be Been as an inflexible institution whose main function 
in to provide academic facts which are then tested for the purposes of 
social and economic statu k selection. Inst cadi education should now he 
seen as a process (which can take place in many different vsnys) whose 
function Is to provide skills, knowledge* attitudes and ideas for individ- 
ual, community, and national development* 

Of course, the real problems of the reform are only just begin- 
ning to be faced : the problems of implementation. For the value of 
this reform (like any other plan or re form) is not so much the beauty 
and thu relevance of its ideas and recommendations, but the e&tent to 
winch those are implemented. The chances of implementation are how* 
ever high, as the report of the reform committee has created a frame- 
work around which all progressive Thai educators can co-ordinate their 
action. Tills alone us no mean achievement. 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN THE REPUBLIC OF AFGHANISTAN 



The Republic of Afghanistan has recently announced a series of 
thoroughgoing educational reforms designed to achieve the educational, 
social, economic and democratic objectives of the Republic, The re- 
forms are baaed on the recommendations of a number of committees 
which were established under Presidential instructions, to define the 
aims and objectives for education in the country, to develop policy 
guidelines and to consider the establishment of a Supreme Council for 
Education* 

The aims and objectives have been defined in terms of cultural 
values, training and upbringing, economic, social and political objec- 
tives, and administrative needs. They stress the need to develop the 
sense of self- reliance, moral values and appreciation of the national 
cultural heritage ; to engender Interest in and respect for work, both 
mental and physical, and to nourish the sense of social justice and 
social responsibility ; and to promote the physical, mental, emotional, 
moral, artistic and social development of the students. 

Among the main thrusts of reform are the following: primary 
education has been increased from 6 to 8 years as a complete cycle, 
with 6-7 years as the age of entry into the school system, In principle, 
primary education will be compulsory and free. In the 7th and 8th 
grades of the primary cycle, practical work and vocational training have 
been included, Some of those who complete the primary cycle will be 
selected according to admission rules and manpower needs, for enrol- 
ment in secondary or vocational training. Those who are not selected 
will be provided oppornt ilties for entering short- term vocational 
courses. Both these categories of skilled and semi-skilled literate 
workers will form an important part of the work-force. 

The secondary cycle will extend over 4 years. In the final year, 
acience and social subjects will be separated as preparation for higher 
education. A number of general secondary schools will gradually be 
converted into vocational schools. While vocational education in the 
secondary cycle will usually be of 4 years' duration, this would be ex- 
tern led or decreased according to the nature of the vocations being taught. 

For the present, teachers for the primary cycle will be recruited 
from Grade XII graduates. In future years, the requirement will be 
raised to 14 years. Teachers for the secondary cycle Will be recruited 
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from Grade XII graduates and provided with training at the teacher 
education institutions at the level of 'licentiate*. Regular in-service 
courses will be conducted to provide for the improvement of teachers' 
knowledge and abilities. 

A number of studies and surveys will be conducted, focused on 
priority problems in the education system, A major curriculum re- 
form programme is contemplated, attempting to make classroom learn- 
ing relevant to social, cultural, economic and political needs of the 
society, The preparation of supportive teaching/learning materials 
such as textbooks and guides Is a component of this programme, 

After completing the period of secondary education, and passing 
the selection eMml nations at the university, the students will be sep- 
arated into two group s - one for higher education and one for higher 
teacher education* Similarly, the graduates of vocational schools , 
after taking a special vocational test, will be enrolled in the technical 
colleges* 

Opportunities for life-long education and trainings and for 
literacy* are to be expanded by the Ministry of Education. 

Parents' and teachers ' associations are to be established with a 
view to effectively supervising student academic performance and 
promoting close relationship between schools and communi ties. 

While the administrative structure of education will be based 
upon the principle of centralism, provincial directorates of education 
will be delegated requisite authority for the purposes of expediting 
activities, 

Two new and significant national committees are to be establish- 
ed; the High Council of Education] and the Technical Board, The High 
Council will he chaired by the Prime Minister, with the Deputy Prime 
Minister, the Ministers of Justice, Finance, Education, Information 
and Culture, the First Deputy Minister of Education and the Rector of 
the University as members. The Council will ; 

1, Determine general objectives of education at different 
levels, including those of higher education; 

2, Co-ordinate education objectives with the general aims 
of the Republic in conformity with the needs for social, 
economic and political growth of the country; 

3. Formulate education policies of the State ; 

4. Adopt decisions in regard to formulation of rules and 
regulations for organizing educational activities of the 
country ; - ^ 
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5, Scrutinise education plans of the Ministry of Education 
and of the University and take decisions thereupon; 

6, Take decisions on general matters of education in- 
cluding those of finance » 

7, Review decisions of the Technical Board of Education 
and the Technical Council of the University when the 
Minister ni Education considers it necessary ; 

8, Take decisions on other matters which are referred 
to the High Council by the MiiUstty of Education; 

9, Approve draft rules and regulations and by-laws. 

The decisions of the High Council of Education are to be submitted to 
the Cabinet for approval in accordance with the provisions of the law- 

The Technical Board will be represented by the First Deputy 
Minister of Education as President^ with the Second Deputy Minister of 
Education, Deputy University Rector for ScientlflaAffairSj and Presi- 
dents of Primary, Vocational, Secondary, Teacher Education, Educa- 
tion Planning, Compilation and Translation and Inspection, as members* 
The Board will : 

L Determine, clarify and finalize educational curricula; 

2, Formulate educational and training programmes \ 

3, Draw relevant rules and regulations and by-laws; 

4, Perform duties referred to it by the High Council of 
Education and the Minister of Education; 

5, Prepare reports and proposals for reforms in concerned 
fields and submit them through the Minister of Education 
to the High Council of Education; 

6* Study and evaluate the work reports of the technical office a 
of the Ministry of Education in connection with the planned 
targets of education* 
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PROPOSALS FOR EDUCATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL REFORM IN INDIA 

1, Naik* J*P. Poliay and performance in Indian education 2947- 

74 (Dr. K.G, Saiyidain Memorial Lectures - 197*0- Net* Delhi f 
Orient Longman, 1975* US p. 

2, s Elementary &duoation in India - A promise to kmp 

(Alternatives in Development : Education). Mew Delhi p Allied 

Publishers » 1975* 98 p. 



Prof. J, P. Naik, whom the Forewoid to the second book introduces 
as one of India's "foremost authorities on matters relating to education 
planning", has summarized hie extensive Insights in two refreshingly 
succinct and inspiringly pragmatic statements, The first among them 
constitutes two lectures delivered in September 1974 in memory of the 
late Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, The second is a monograph prepared within 
the programme of Alternatives in Development (Education) of the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research* With long years of exceptionally 
high-level participation in fashioning the education policy of the 
country, Prof, Naik displays a unique ability to identify, classify and 
elaborate the major problems of education in India and to offer radical 
solutions. Both these books stand out as readable, authoritative and 
timely publications on their subjects. 

Unfulfilled hope 

The first book is a survey of the evolution of Indian education 
policy from 1947 to 1974* Here, each policy is matched against the 
performance- and the resulting balance sheet although somewhat dis- 
couraging reflects, on the whole , the growing Intensity of the national 
effort to develop education* Recalling the directive of the first Prime 
Minister of India to the effect that "peat changes have taken place 
in the country and the educational system must be in keeping with them" 
and therefore "the entire basis of education must be revolutionized", 
Prof, Naik laments : 

. . , This hope was unfortunately never realized. We 
did not attack the educational problem in its totality, but 
in an ad hoc and piecemeal fashion. We never provided 
education with the large financial resources it must have. 
We never put into education all tat immense human effort 
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which it always needs, We never tried to mobilize the 
community as a whole to support the expansion and im- 
provement of education. Above all, we did not also try 
to introduce radical structural changes in society with- 
out which radical structural changes in education are 
not possible. Consequently, our overall achievements 
In education have not been impressive, except in a few 
sectors, and many of the basic educational objectives 
of a socialist society have still remained unrealized* 

Congrttutjonal directive on primary education 

His incisive diagnosis of the problem begins from an analysis of 
the socio-political need to have the people of India "effectively organ- 
ized and politically educated" In order to enable them to exercise the 
sovereignty which was transferred to them with Independence. The 
Constitution writers made appropriate provisions for this purpose and, 
as far as education was concerned, a Directive Principle of State Policy 
was incorporated to specify a ten- year time limit for total achievement 
of primary education up to age 14* 

He argues that this directive has a signaflcant corollary in that it 
embodies a concurrent responsibility as regards mags literacy, "Lit- 
erate parents" , he says, "are the best guarantee to ensure that a child 
is enrolled in schools* is given a proper home atmosphere for his 
studies, and is retained in schools for an adequate period". Proceeding 
to contrast the virtual neglect of adult education with what was done to 
provide universal primary education, he recounts the positive achieve- 
ments in the form of numerical expansion in enrolments,, teachers and 
schools. In spite of approaching this task on a "war- footing", the 
target of I960 vvas not reached. 

Kir* Naik offers three reasons for this : (a) prevalence of mass 
illiteracy; (to) non* introduction of radical structural changes beneficial 
to the masses ; and (c) insufficiency of resources for a costly educa- 
tion system which operated through Ml- time professional teachers. 
The system, he says, is built on the assumption that the average 
parent is we 11 -to* do enough not to need the labour of Ms children until 
they are at least fourteen years old* He rejects a system which relies 
too heavily on full-time formal instruction on the grounds of its "in- 
herent bias in favour of classes and built-in unsuitability for the 
education of the masses. " 

Successes and failures 

The author's overall assessment of India's performance in sec- 
ondary and higher aducation is also incisive" "We have some major 
achievements /e.g. the development of science and technology and the 
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large expansion of trained scientific and technical manpower/ to our 
credit. On the other hand, our failures in this field have been so 
glaring and significant that they have put the future of the entire educa- 
tional system in jeopardy, " He lists three failures : 

1. failure to diversify and vocationaiize higher secondary 
education \ 

2. failure to reiaructure secondary education at the time 
when it might mora easily have been done ; and 

3. failure to check unplanned, haphazard and indiscriminate 
expansion of secondary and higher education. 

He devotee considerable attention to the repercussions of toe 
last-mentioned failure* While conceding that such expansion has 
always been socially beneficial and has helped somewhat in creating a 
more evenly balanced society. Prof* Nalk stresses : 

Its deleterious effects on standards are obvious, and 
it has created an increasing and extremely difficult prob- 
lem of educated unemployment which has snapped the 
motivation of students and created large sfareises and 
strains within the system, It has also made the system 
far too big to be manageable and prevented the invest* 
ment of adequate resources into more vital sectors like 
universal primary education or liquidation of adult illiteracy. 

He finds it incongruous to accept a "dual system" consisting of 
some good institutions and a vast majority of sub-average institutions, 
primarily because it "gives an easy option to the ruling classes to 
secure good education for their children, either in the 'core 1 institu- 
tions within the system or by opting out of it (ue* by use of private 
schools) without being required to undertake the more difficult task of 
improving the entire educational system. " 

Prof. Naik concludes his survey with the statement, M We now 
have a first-rate educational crisis on our hands* M He contrasts the 
ever -increasing demands for resources and human effort with the 
apparent response, ,! 0n the financial side", he says, ,P the overall 
picture is disheartening, « On the human effort inputs side, the 
picture is even darker. " 

Prof. Naik doei not choose to conclude on a gloomy note. He 
follows the survey of policy and performance with a formidable set of 
suggestions and proposals. These recommendations, with suitable 
modifications, would undoubtedly have application in other countries of 
the region and, together with others in the books, have been grouped 
together to make an appendix to the present publication. 
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Integrated approach 

The first measure he proposes for dealing with the critical situ- 
ation is to adopt an, integrated approach, which he defines as f, a simul- 
taneous effort to transform society and education in keeping with the 
national goals of socialism and democracy and the ultimate creation of 
an egalitarian and non-exploitative society based on justice, equality, 
freedom and the dignity of the individual- " 

To bring such an approach about, his suggestions are: 
Step I - Revitalize and sttengthen the planning process. 
Step II - Restructure the overall plan priorities : i.e, , a 
simultaneous reduction in consumption by well" 
to-do people, a massive effort at resource 
mobilization, structural changes (especially in 
agriculture and population control)* 

Step III - Involve masses of people in programmes of 
planned development* 

He hopes that such an approach would make education and devel- 
opment two sides of the same coin. A slogan he proposes for the plan 
Is ; "Education through reoonstrucfiQn and reconstruction through 
education. " 

T ransformation of the educational system 

The second measure that Prof. Naik proposes is to transform the 
structure of the educational system as well as the content of education. 
Here, he urges the adoption of a new structure for the national educa- 
tional system, which, by combining formal, non- formal and hybrid 
forms of education, reflects the needs and aspirations of a developing 
country with meagre resources. The author lays stress on two impor- 
tant points : 

a) The educational institutions should try to cater for 
the e ire educational needs of the community around 
them - v i) through full-time instruction to the regular 
category of students, and non-formal and part-time 
education to suitable categories of other local residents ; 
and (it) through the utilization of all the teaching re- 
sources available in the community* 

b) The workers and the farmers are to be made the 
central focus of the national educational system* 

Re-asserting the original proposition that mass illiteracy is a 
deterrent to educational development. Prof, Naik calls for greater 
emphasis on adult education, for which he suggests three main foci : 
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(a) upgrading vocational skills; (b) M technAracy* r — i.e. a basic knowl- 
edge of science and technology relevant to work, health, family plan- 
ning and other aspects of life; and (c) citizenship -lie* a process of 
conseientization similar to that of Paulo Freire, For out- of- school 
youth he adds two more foci: (d) physical education ; and (e) partici- 
pation in local community service programmes, 

While recommending the expansion of a hybrid form of education 
similar to what Bell agio III Preparatory Meeting in May 1975 proposed 
to call the "Basic/ First Cycle of Education"/ Prof, Naik has strong re- 
servations on the linear growth of secondary and higher education, He 
wants the further expansion of the existing formal system of full-time 
secondary and higher education halted almost totally because of class- 
bias and costs* He further recommends changes in wage-policies to 
reduce the gap between white collar and middle- level vocational jobs 
and delinking university degrees from employment with the government. 

A significantly radical proposal relatee to reducing the existing 
gap between facilities provided on the one hand for elementary (primary) 
education ; nd on the other to secondary, college and higher education. 

He says, 

The facilities we now provide at the elementary stage 
will have to be considerably upgraded; and, at the same 
time, those at the secondary and university stages mil 
have to be correspondingly planned on an austere basis. 
For instance, single and functional buildings, without 
the use of cement or steel, should be accepted as a 
policy for all stages of education ; and there should be 
no attempt to preach, on the one hand, that a primary 
school does not need a building and can be held under a 
tree, while luxurious buildings are constructed for uni- 
versities as if their intellectual and academic status is 
proportional to the height of the Senate towers, 

Motivating students and teachers 

The third measure that Naik proposes for dealing with the tasks 
of education is to ensure that "the students are properly motivated and 
the teachers are enthused and deeply involved in programmes of educa- 
tional reconstruction. " To Illustrate the problem of student motivation, 



* Defined as f, A highly functional concept of education, which 
encompasses formal 5 primary level schooling and non-formal 
instruction , aimed at expanding and improving opportunities 
for the kinds of learning fundamental to life and work, so 
as to meet as soon as possible at least -the minimum needs 
of all," 
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he refers to a study conducted by Jadavpur University, which revealed 
the following picture : 

In the undergraduate course (pass degree) in Arts, 
Science and Commerce, only 8 per cent of the students 
were interested in getting a degree which, they thought, 
would help them to get a job, The proportion of moti- 
vated students increased to 36 per cent in the honours 
courses and to 61 per cent in engineering courses. But 
even at the postgraduate stage in arts, science and com- 
merce > the proportion of properly motivated students was 
as low as 22 per cent, The syllabi were obsolete, unre- 
lated to present-day problems and had remained unrevised 
from 6 to 25 years, The students often did not have the 
prescribed textbooks , and more than 50 per cent of them 
did not have even the easily available and recommended 
reference books, As many as 75 per cent of the students 
were dissatisfied with teaching methods and 85 per cent 
with the examination system, About 75 per cent of the 
students found that the use of English as a medium of 
instruction was a partial or a great barrier to their 
understanding of problems and development of deep in- 
terest In their subject, " 

With regard to teachers he draws the attention to service condl* 
tlons detrimental to motivated performance of their functions (poor 
salaries, indiscriminate postings and transfers* unlawful cuts in re- 
muneration, insecurity and other adverse conditions* 

Elaboration of issues and detailed background 

If the first book of Professor Naik reviewed here outlines hl^ 
thinking on problems and prospects of Indian education- a few bpl^ 
strokes on a broad canvas - the second book is a detailed analysis Of 
the first level of education in which the issues are elaborated and 
a documented background for his thinking presented, It is appropri^e 
that one proceed from the first to the second book because an initial 
understanding of the total picture is invaluable to appreciate the force* 
ful line of argument in relation to the development of eiementWy 
(primary) education* 

In a remarkably innovative manner the book begins with wlmt 
Prof, Naik chooses to call "The Educational Charter, M in this he spalls 
out his concept of a "radical and egalitarian programme of education&i 
reconstruction, " The points he emphasizes are as follows ; 

1, One- third to one-half of working time in all educational 
institutions at all stages shall he devoted to active parti- 
cipation in programmes of social service and national 
development, 
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2. The moat urgent reform needed is to transform the 
present educational structure with the introduction 
of a large non- formal element. 

3, The distortion of benefits must be immediaeely cor- 
rected and, on grounds of social justice, the masses 
must get the full benefit of the educational system, 

4* Radical policies have to be immediately devised at the 
secondary and university stages to counteract the evils 
of an unplanned and haphazard growth of secondary and 
higher education which makes the richer classes the 
main beneficiaries of prestigious Institutions, 

5 S To be successful, however^ educational programmes 
need not only funds but sustained hard work, an 
ethical atmosphere, and cultivation of proper values 
by the entire academic community* 

The "Charter M proceeds to list supporting measures to be simul- 
taneously adopted in other spheres ; i,e* , a direct attack on social and 
economic inequalities (reduce the level of living of the top 30 per cent 
of the people while providing minimum needs of the masses \ an egali- 
tarian wage-incomes policy ; simple clothing which does not show great 
disparity ; participation in national and social service involving manual 
labour by ail from the Prime Minister to the janitor)* 

Against the back-drop of this Charter, ProL Naik develops a 
Programme of Action, which, as Chapter III, constitutes the bulk of 
the book* 

Ev olution of innovative alternatives to traditional model of 
primary education 

The traditional model of the public education system, as defined 
by Prof. Naik, is characterized by a single-point entry to Grade 1 at 
the age of six years, sequential promotions, full-time institutional 
Instruction by professional teachers, division into levels as primary, 
secondary and higher, each level having as its major objective the 
preparation of a pupil for the next higher level. Having declared such 
a model as M obviously meant for the upper social classes and too cost- 
ly to admit of any large-scale expansion, fi he proceeds to look for a 
new model more relevant to conditions of India. 

A very interesting exercise undertaken by Prof* Naik in this con- 
nection is to trace the evolution of a variety of models which various 
Indian educators had proposed over the last seven decades, In the pro- 
cess, he identifies and describes at length five models* These models 
have'been summarized on pages 23-24 for the reader, who may com- 
pare with amazement the various bold attempts to hit upon an ideal 
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formula in an environment which is socially and culturally too complex 
for simple solutions to such an enormous problem, 

h Gokhale-Farulekar Model (1910-12) 

- four-year compulsory education for all children 

- objective * mass literacy 

= curriculum : simplified and limited to the three K's 

- age of admiislon : 7-plus 

- major cost- reducing factor : large pupil/teacher 
ratio and double- shift system 

- major eritieiam/cause of failure : non-acceptance 
of the concept of high pupil/teacher ratio* 

2, Mahatma Gandhi's Basic Education Model (1937-39) 

- 7-8 years of compulsory education 

~ objective : transformation of individual wlue system 
through preparation for socially useful productive work 

- curriculum : integration of school and community 
by developing education through a craft 

- major cost- reducing factor : self-sufficiency, in 
that proceeds from work would cover up costs 

- major criticism/cause of failure : non-fulfillment 
of the concept of self-sufficiency (no reduction in 
financial liability of Government) 

3, Rajagopalachari Model 

- compromise between models I and 2 

- major cost reducing factor : schools not to set up 
facilities for teaching crafts ; education to be built 
around family craft, 3-day schooling leaving 

4 days per week to work with parents 

- major criticism/cause of failure i creation of a 
dual system for urban and rural areas; emphasis 
on caste and traditional occupations* 

4, Acharya Vlnoba Model - One- hour School 

- one hour of schooling at dawn, leaving the rest 
of the day for work 

- curriculum : to be linked with agriculture and 
village life 

- (no record of any try-out) 
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5, Education Commission Model (1964r66) ; Neighbour- 
hood School 

- one school for all in the community 

- multiple entry and part-time education 

- objective* social integration in & class- and caste- 
ridden, inegalitarian and hieraMWcal society 

- curriculum : broadly that of baaift education with work 
experience involving participattan in socially useful 
productive work based on science and technology 

- major cost-reducing factor : compelling rich, 
privileged and powerful classes lo t&ke an interest 
in public education 

- not implemented yet* 

The progression of thinking on the structure and content of 
primary education in India, sc-illustrated in a historical sequence, 
enables Prof. Naik to proceed to the next mp of spelling out his own 
model. Although he does not claim it to be w, the structural reforms 
he proposes do in fact constitute a model* 

Programme of action 

It is important to noU: that Prof. 3SMk ¥ s main emphasis is on 
structural reforms to change the four major characteristics of the pre- 
sent school system: namely, (a) sin^ a -point entry ; (b) sequential 
character; (c) full-time instruction; and W) exclusive utilization of 
professional teachers. 

The pattern of education emerging out of his discussion is one in 
which non- formal educational programmes Wd mobilisation of all per- 
sons in a community as resource personnel are the principal features, 
Through such a structure, he proposes to combine learning and work- 
ing in such proportions as would prepare thQ learner for his life in the 
community. He envisages a core curricuhmi of 'literacy (or language 
skills), numeracy (or mathematical skills 'techniracy 1 (or scientific 
and technological information and experience), work- experience (or 
experience of socially useful productive WWk), health and physical 
education, development of artistic skills, m& participation in program- 
mes of community service* " For qualitative improvement he makes 
an eight-item proposal consisting of (1) improvement of curricula; 

(2) improvement of textbooks and other teaching and learning materials; 

(3) adoption of dynamic methods of teachings (4) examination reform; 
<5) improvement in general education and draining of teachers ; (6) im- 
provement of supervision ; (7) encouragement to initiative and experi- 
mentation on the part of schools and teachers ; and (8) involvement of 
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KimkiiiK, leachoni, anil memlieiii of I lie community hl pro^i anitncfj of 
qualitative lm|irnvi'iuc , Mi ol primary ndih ation through a rivslcni of in-* 
,'Uitutional plarmiugand school complexes. " I l-nul* in-hand Willi primary 
educations lit 1 urge;; ilic development ol" Adult Kducntioi'. 

What should interest an educational planner, in particular, are 
Prof* Naik's views on educaiicaial financing. Vur the purpose of re- 
dueing ilie cost of primary education lo manageable proportiona, he 
urge. 1 *, an the mo?st effective methods, the following: 

L Incrt'iiMt: in the pupil, "o*acher ratio by the adaption, *f 
neceriN.'irVi "I r he dnuhir 'thilf svstom In f!!asMes I and 11; 

2, Reduction of teai h«'r eo;;»r? by introducing the system of 
vohmluei; teachers or local helpers wherever possible ; 

,')« Introducing a larger programme of 'part-time education 
combined with the multiple-entry system ; 

4* Reduction in the expenditure on buildings through use 
of local aj-<-ni.Jctj and materials ; 

5* Reduction the cost of textbooks, and teaching and learn- 
ing materials, by providing them tree of charge to all 
children on the school premises during working hours, 

The cogent and forceful arguments of Prof* Naik leave the reader 
of these two hooks convinced that a multi-pronged attack on the prob- 
lem of education has to he launched in India* Most remarkable, what 
he telle of India has a valid relevance to most Asian countries. 

It is necessary to emphasize, however, that the radical nature 
of his recommendations matches the complexity and enuA-aty of the 
problems and that Mr. Naik ? far from being a visionary, is actually 
talking of an educational system which is beginning to take shape in 
India as well as in several of her neighbouring countries. 
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TM»: mnnnpraph, hssod nn :i lorinto lor llir Profe fislniifi I Chair in 
science education, Oil ol" Kdtunliuu, University ol Philippines bys- 
teni, gives an account n! the progress "I science education in Hit 1 Philip 
pines during ihr decade ending 1M7.1- The lu;d pan ul ihe monograph 
provides fin <>\\ rviewof the various developments in ihe field of science 
education at the firs! and second levels oi education with .special refer- 
ence In Uh organization and structure in the context of the Asian region. 
The third level ol edueanou is Ue..ied only msmuuch as if relate:; to 
the education of .science and mat henia firs teachers, The second parr of 
the monograph is concerned with some general considerations about the 
qualitative aspects of science education, relating to those areas whieli 
require further study and development in the Philippines situation, 

A study of 21 Asian States shows that in the Philippines the enrol- 
ment ratio at the first level is already 1 12 per cent, exceeding the 100 
per cent mark due to the excess in attendance of over -age pupils. At 
the second level the ratio is 44 per cent, third highest among the 21 
Asian countries studied. The study also shows n higher holding power 
found in the secondary schools than in the primary schools. This shows 
that the Philippines provides an almost complete primary education and 
that secondary education is widespread and highly valued. 

Science teaching starts from grade L At the second level in the 
academic stream, alxml 40 per cent of the instructional time is allot- 
ted for science subjects as against 60 per cent and hO per cent in lower 
and upper secondary 'science stream' courses in countries providing 
streaming at that level. It has to lie noted, however, that a large num- 
ber of students in the 'academic stream' enter university but do not 
study science, whereas the 'science stream' students in other coun- 
tries will pursue science- related studies in university, 

The amount of time allotted for science/mathematics studies is 
changing in the Philippines, According to the new allocation, three 
hours per week in the first two years of secondary education will be 
devoted to Science I and 2, Chemistry and Physics will lie offered for 
five hours per week at the third- and fourth- yea r level, 
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Discussing l he teacher qun]i I'icni ions, Dr. Hernandez (Miiphasizes 
that t lie Philippines pi unary school teacher received a higher level of 
t raining than in niiiny other Asian countries ; the Government required 
a bachelor's tl€» > ■ ■ r -* ■ nf its primary school teachers. The degree re- 
quirumcntH include 0 hours of science and three hours of mathematics 
for li II teachers. An additional 18 hour 9 in possible for those who opt 
fur specialization. At the second level, the requirements for the edu- 
cation oi teachers is the same, both for lower and upper secondary 
grades, which in nol the ease in many Asian countries. 

Referring to curriculum reform movements of the early 1950a in 
science education, the author indicates that the first- generation pro- 
jeris (e,g. I rS.N.f!.) produced mostly hy scientist.-; served fairly well 
the needs of the elite, who are most likely to proceed in the specializ- 
ation of science, but did not folly meet the nerds of the majority of 
students enrolled in secondary school science. Referring to the 'sec- 
ond wave 1 of science teaching reform projects starting in the 1960s, 
some of them in developing countries the author describes the estab- 
lishment of the Philippines Science Education Center (UPSEC) and other 
organizations with thuir objectives and functions* She points out that 
these projects had the advantage of learning from the mistakes of 
earlier projects and this was reflected in a serious effort to involve 
practising teachers from the start in several aspects of curriculum de- 
velopment and broadening of the target population* 

As a result of the revised secondary education programme of 
1973 for the Philippines, and in order to relate the process of learning 
more closely to the Filipino child and his environment, the newer 
curriculum projects are moving towards ; 

a) inclusion of population education, environmental 
education and conservation education ; 

b) inclusion of humanistic science which focuses on 
the applications of science and technology to everyday 
living, and the use of knowledge to solve problems ; 

c) consideration of necessary and relevant attitudes and 
concepts existing in the community about what is 
hieing learned in science education; and 

d) consideration of possible consequences of action 
leading to a sense of social responsibility. 

Discussing the role of organizations in the advancement of sci- 
ence education, the author describes the role of the National Science 
Development Board (NSDD)p which co-ordinates all the activities in 
science education carried by UPSEC and a network of science teaching 
centres. The unique activity of the NSDB not shared by research coun- 
cils in other countries is its close attention to science education. The 
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paper then (l'.»tcrihea the roles of Unesco, UN ICEF, SEAMES and 
R ECS AM in the improvement of science education in the Philippines. 

Comparing the situation with the different functions performed 
by variuutj science teaching centres all over the world, the paper indi- 
cates the functions which are being performed by the Science Education 
Center (concerned mainly with curriculum development) and how others 
which are not covered by it are being taken care of by other organiz- 
ations in the country. The author emphasizes the need for "a harmon- 
ization of efforts" put into the non- formal science education program- 
mes by various organizations to avoid "wasteful fragmentation resulting 
from great diversity of sponsorship* " 

The last portion of the first part of the monograph deals with the 
Science Education Project of the Philippines (REPP)- To bring about 
improvement in schools, the paper stresses the need to have an organ- 
ized group action rather than piecemeal efforts through individual or 
group projects undertaken separately. 

The teacher education component is the he^rt of 3EPP and com- 
prises of three phases, the first being an 18- month teacher education 
programme in the University of the Philippines* The strength of this 
academic programme lies in providing experiences in the use of curri- 
culum materials produced by local development projects in science and 
mathematicSj thus ensuring the integration of curriculum materials 
with the teacher education phase* The second phase which is imple- 
mented in Regional Science Teaching Centres (RSTC's) is a six- week 
summer institute conducted by participants of Phase One for teachers 
in their region. The third and last phase takes place in actual field 
conditions in schools where participants of the Phase Two programme 
organize two or three-day workshops for teachers to orient them to new 
materials and teaching methods, This is an innovative model of organ- 
ized group effort which the author has very rightly emphasized. 

The curriculum development efforts in most Asian countries, in- 
cluding the Philippines, pertain mainly to the structure of subject matter, 
and deeper insight into learning patterns and capabilities of children. 
The author emphasizes the need to pay attention to the problem of the 
learning of science in a non- technological society and in a foreign 
language, for which studies are needed. Reference has been made to 
some studies undertaken in this direction. 

In discussing teacher education, the paper draws attention to the 
severe criticism one finds of many of these programmes, and the fall- 
ing enrolment in the pre- service programme in the Philippines, There 
is a need to revamp teacher education programmes at the local and 
regional levels and a more urgent need to innovate new structures and 
methods in teacher training. Discussing the main problems in teacher 
education, the need to provide experiences in concepts such as mastery 
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learning, individualized instruction, criterion-referenced measures of 
evaluation, planning, organizing, Implementing experimental program- 
mes and research skilln is discussed. Furthermore the need to sensi- 
tize teachers to uadii ional concepts of reality and causality obtaining 
in the community in which the school operates is a necessary component 
of teacher education but a difficult one to meet, 

in discussing research in science education, the paper points out 
that the few researches conducted in the Philippines have been either 
empirical or developmental and that not much attention has been paid to 
philosophical, historical or comparative research, A number of very 
interesting questions and issues have been raised for which some 
answers can lie supplied by the results of research* These questions 
and problems cover the areas of curriculum, teaching/learning and 
tea c he r educati on * 

The concept of integration in the context of science education is 
viewed in its various aspects - disciplines, organization of education, 
curriculum development, There is need to move away from the con- 
fines of disciplines in the direction of integration particularly for sci- 
ence at the school levels and the education of the teachers who teach at 
these levels. This is being reflected in the 'Revised Secondary Educa- 
tion Programme 1973' of the Philippines, 

the paper ends with the conclusion that various phases of science 
education in the country have been adequately co-ordinated and even 
integrated through the efforts of various implementing and funding 
agencies and, if the present plans work out, it will lead to a full im- 
plementation of the national and integrated programme covering the 
three levels of education and encompassing curriculum development, 
teacher education, equipment development, evaluation and dissemina- 
tion, 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

Yip Yat Hoongs ed, Development planning in Southeast Asia: vole 
of bha imiveroitij. Singapore, Regional Institute of Higher 
Education and Development, 1973, 28l p. 

The fix it of three volumes of a Unesco-a.ssisted study by the 
Regional Institute of Higher Education (RIMED) on the role of the univer- 
sity in development planning in Southeast Asia, this publication contains 
an introduction and four country studies from Singapore, Malaysia, 
Republic of (South) Viet- Nam and the Philippines. The second volume 
in the series is due to contain similar studies on Indonesia, Khmer 
Republic (now Cambodia), Laos and Thailand, The third volume is to 
incorporate a comparative analysis of the eight countries, 

RIHED has been deeply conscious of the role of higher education 
in national development, and a workshop on the subject was held in July 
1971, followed by a series of national seminars (Phnom Penh, Khmer 
Republic, in December 1971, Bingsaen, Thailand, in March 1972 and 
Hue, Rep, of Viet-Nam in November 1972), The review of the role of 
universities in national development undertaken in these workshops pro- 
ceeded on an initial assumption that the universities, as a whole, did 
not do enough in this field. The lack of effective co-operation between 
universities and national agencies in the development process was view- 
ed with concern. Reasons for this situation were found to be assign- 
able to both universities and government agencies: 

Universities : 

a) numerical shortage of staff, particularly in view of 

rapid growth of enrolments; 
h) shortage of qualified and experienced staff to undertake 

research, consultation or training relating to national 

development ; 

c) inadequate resource allocation for research and training; 

d) inability of academic staff to appreciate adequately the 
context of development goals and problems, 

Gove rnment agencies involved in development planning 

a) hesitance to give academicians access to confidential 
information ; 
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h)iack of fori sight which luavuy little or no lima for 
research prior to decision-making 

The genera] conclusion reached by the first workshop after the 
first cursory examination of the problem is that there is call for opti- 
mism. Ah most universities were manned by relatively young and 
Inexperienced academicians, the relations between universities and 
Government Agencies were expected to improve substantially over the 
years— as the university personnel gained more knowledge and expe- 
rience in development and the officials with advanced educational quali- 
fications in Government Agencies developed confidence in aca lemicians* 
But this necessitated, fly workshop agreed, a positive course of action. 
The main guidelines suggested were as follows : 

a) •yevolopnent: planners to be nensiiive to the need for consulta- 
tion and research ; 

b) Universities to scrutinize their concept of what is "academi- 
cally respectable" and be flexible regarding course contents ; 

c) Universities to give adequate recognition to acadenvc staff 
members serving as consultants conducting applied research 
projects or training programmes for Government Agencies, 
and to allow the younger s^aff members to gain experience by 
encouraging them to undertake such activities ; 

d) University staff members to enhance their acceptability by 
not asserting "academic freedom" indiscriminately and by 
not expecting "optimum" implementation of their scientific 
and technical solutions regardless of other considerations ; 

e) An institutional framework to be developed to enable Univer- 
sities to undertake research and training activities for 
Government Agencies* 

The purpose of the case studies which are embodied in the volume 
under review is to go beyond this exploratory phase and to understand 
the problems in greater depth in relation to specific national contexts 
Carried out in a common standardized framework, the cate studies 
consist of four main sections, followed by a selected bibliography and 
statistical appendixes. The main sections deal with: (a) historical 
background; (b) development objectives and strategy; (c) major prob- 
lem areas; and (d) role of the university. 

The last five sub- sections of the fourth main section form the 
substance of the study and comprise the following: 

Survey of university resources available for development 
planning purposes ; 

- Extent of university involvement currently prevailing in the 
formulation and implementation of development plans ; 
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- Types of contribution the um -.urslty could make towards 
development planning (training, research, consultation) ; 

- Factors preventing a closer co-operation between the 
university and the government:; 

- Recommendations for alleviating these problems and 
bringing about a closer working relationship between thu 
university and the government for development planning, 

The case studies in this volume are on the following countries : 
Singapore, by Lee Soo Ann; Malaysia, by David Lim; Republic of 
Viet- Nam, by Nguyen Truong; and the Philippines, by Vicente B. 
Valdepenas jr. All four studies contain a wealth of historical and stat- 
istical data* It is important to note how each country has developed its 
-)wn method of ensuring increasing co-operation between universities 
and Government Agencies in the sphere of development planning. 

The volume begins with Singapore, which presents a very en- 
couraging picture. The four institutions of higher education are being 
adequately pressed into service, says the report, The reason why 
enough use is not made of academic staff for consultation is given as 
their "youthfulness which will be overcome In the process of time, " 
But the observation with which Lee Soo Ann concludes the study is 
worthy of note : 

An active role by the four institutions presupposes that 
they have nerve and vitality of their own , , , It ia important 
that each of the institutions develop its alumni, tradition and 
well-wishers so that each can forge its unique contribution 
towards development planning. The contribution of those 
wb. have served both in the university and in public service 
is therefore vital in this respect for they would be able to 
see problems from both sides of the fence. 

The case study on Malaysia, on the other hand, reports on the 
ability and the availability of academicians to conduct research and act 
as consultants for development planning purposes but regrets that they 
are not involved to the extent expected. To quote, M I£ co-operation 
between the universities and the government is small in the field of re- 
search, then it is negligible in the field of consultation, " The lack of 
institutional arrangements is adduced as the main reason. The fear 
entertained by politicians that academicians cannot be trusted with clas- 
sified information is also given as a further reason- A third reason 
offered is that the university staff in Malaysia is paid well enough not 
to be motivated by monetary needs, The author compares the position 
in relation to Thailand, Indonesia and the Philippines, and recommends 
that the universities take the initiauvo. He says ; 

Academics should not expect the government to make 
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the initial official move all the time* As sugared 
previously, the process of getting greater umvemv in- 
volvement In government research activities can hi 
facilitated by academies submitting detailed research 
proposals to the government after informal discussion 
with senior government officials. There is a I- - , ;e degree 
of inertia in any bureaucratic machinery and the academies 
must do what, they can to lessen it, 

The case study on the Philippines also present a somewhat 
gloomy picture and emphasizes that universities and colleges should 
take immediate action if they are to "avoid further real criticism of 
their being irrelevant sanctuaries for learning seveial archaic sci- 
ences. " Vincemc B. Valdepenas Jr. says "If the Universities and 
Colleges continue to keep their distance from the processes of national 
dovciupment planning as they have done in the past and still generally 
do today, i hey then run the same risk of turning out too ninny graduates 
with the wrong skills as they have been doing since 1946, " The main 
reason given for the universities' failure to participate m research 
training and consultancy activities is that they do not possess adequate 
financial resources. The second reason adduced its political. He says 
'University professors are generally loathe to work on tasks, the mean- 
ing and direction of which are subject to so much political vacillation," 
He recommends that, in the face of political ambiguities, universities 
should probably concentrate on the problem- solving type of development 
planaing* 

Through these case studies t as well as the workshops, R1HED 
has drawn the attention of both universities and government agencies 
to a significant opportunity which the former had missed and a substan- 
tial input that the latter have failed to utilize adequately, 
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UNIVERSITY EXPANSION IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 



Amnuay Tapingkae, go\ The growth of Southeast Asian univeroiti&B: 
expansion VarauS oonsolidation; proceedings of the workshop 
held in Chiang Mai, Thailand, 29 November - 2 December 1973. 
Singapore^ Regional Institute of Higher Education and Develop- 
ment/ 19TH- 203 p. 



This publicat ion may he introduced as a companion volume to the 
collection of thirteen essays which the Asian Regional Institute of 
Higher Education and Development (RIMED) published one year earlier 
under the title "Development of Higher Education in South- East Asia ; 
Problems and Issues, *'* It embodies the proceedings of a regional work- 
shop held to discuss the problems of rapid expansion of higher educa- 
tion institutions and to consider the alternatives of the selective higher 
education approach vs* the mass higher education approach in the con- 
text of South- East Asian economic and social conditions* It was design- 
ed to explore a concept of "consolidation" as an alternative to expansion 
of facilities for higher education* 

The publication commences with eight country reports on prob- 
lems of university growth. Indonesia speaks of the "catastrophic con- 
sequences" of a "worsening situation in higher education," Malaysia 
describes how the university and University Colleges Act of 1971 ration- 
alized the establishment and management of institutions of higher edu- 
cation* Singapore reports on how it has been able to direct and regulate 
the growth of higher education so as to achieve a satisfactory balance 
between the supply arid demand of manpower- Thailand stresses the 
emergence of 'student power 1 as a new dimension in higher education 
and pinpoints controlled expansion, rather than consolidation, as the 
dominating requirement of Thai higher education. The Philippines ex- 
presses the government's keenness to improve the quality of higher 
education and reviews the steps so far taken such as the institution or 
the National College Entrance Examination and the moratorium on the 
establishment of new universities and colleges, 

Wliile these eight country reports deal with the general filia- 
tion in each country j three special papers by Koesnadi Hardjasoemantri, 
Lim Chong Yah and Amara Raksasataya deal with three policy alterna- 
tives in higher educational development in relation to the experiences of 
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Indonesia, Singapore and Thailand runpucil vcly. The situations select- 
ed fur examination n \:u i 

1, The experiences of Indonesia resulting from the policy of 
consolidation embodied in the Basic Memorandum on Higher 
iiclucution of 1967, e.g., (a) Development of "consortia of 
faculties" to durvu as advisory hoards to the Minister in tie* 
signing nationwide development programmes in each of the 
five fields: agricultural sciences, science and technology, 
medical sciences, social sciences and humanities, and educa- 
tion and teacher training; (h> Selection and development of 
five universities an centres of excellence; (c) Co-ordination 
among private universities through the Institute of Private 
Institutions of Higher Education; (d) Institution of an 'Open- 
door' system with non-degree programmes ; (e) Master 
plans for the development of individual institutes* 

2, The experience of the University of Singapore m setting up 
higher entry criteria to each Faculty, bused on a common point" 
system for the whole university, us a measure of checking 
rapid and unplanned ex -ins ion which adversely affects quality 
of education* 

3, The workings of the Open-door University Policy of Ramkham- 
haeng University of Thailand and its impact on both academic 
performance and student power, 

The multi-directional discussions in the eleven papers are ably 
summarized by Charles F. Keyes assisted by Susan Miller, The points 
graphically demonstrated are : 

a) Too rapid expansion can lead to: 

- deterioration of quality; 

- graduates' not always being best suited to manpower needs ; 

- creation of unwieldy institutions ; 

- political activism nmong students, 

b) '^Consolidation" relates to rational planning directed towards 
the articulation of higher education with the national goals of 
a society* 

c) The structure of higher education might be rebuilt to reconcile 
the advantages of the mass education approach with those of 
the selective higher education approach. 

An interesting idea put forward is that "something of a division 
of labour might 1x2 accomplished with government- supported universities 
emphasizing selective higher education ,and private colleges and univer* 
sities emphasizing mass higher education, M 
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NATIONAL EXAMINATIONS I'OK ADMISSION TO 
UNIVERSITY - PHILIPPINES 

Introduction 

On 9 March 1975, the President of the Philippines, Ferdinand E. 
Marcos, prom ul gated Presidential Decree No. 146 requiring all high- 
school graduates seeking admission to post- secondary degree program- 
mes having a minimum of four years' study to pass a national 'college 
entrance' (or university admissions) examination. The objective is 
imbedded in the purposes of national development; it ueeks the highest 
quality of education not only in the third level of education hut hopefully 
down the educational ladder; it hopes ultimately to maintain a healthy 
and viable balance of all types of workers in the manpower stock of the 
country* The Philippines is thought to be the only country with this 
type of national admissions policy* 

This policy was one of the educational reform measures recom- 
mended separately by the following: the Presidential Commission to 
Survey Philippine Education (P3C Education Survey Report, 1970), the 
Department of Education and Culture (DEC recommendations, 1959 
through 1972), the Higher Education Research Council (HERC Report, 
1972) and some private national associations (e.g. the Philippine Psy- 
chological Corporation), 

The new system of admission is expected to ensure the training 
of those persons best qualified academically to pursue higher education. 
A second outcome should be a better allocation of students to program- 
mes with higher manpower priority* The policy was necessary because 
of the emergence of some glaring socio-economic weaknesses : 

L the acute imbalance between the number of college graduates 
and the number which the labour market can absorb ; 

2* the general open system of admission to colleges and univer- 
sities contributing to the swelling of college enrolment; 

3, the great need for trained middle -level manpower as well as 
the great need for well- trained professionals (notwithstanding 
the oversupply of graduates in the fields of education, liberal 
arts and commerce)* 

Implement ation of Preside ntial Decree No. 146 

To successfully carry out the State policy and objectives spelled 
out in PD 146* the President of the Philippines has empowered the 
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SucrtMaiy uf the Department nl Education and Culture to promulgate 
Rules a nil Kcgulutloiw for \\h implementation. Ah a result, there arc 
or\\i\ni?xn\ in the DEC two Innlruniuiiui which tire currying out the 
objectives* of the Decree. These are the National College Entrance 
Examination (NCEE) Advisory Board and the NCEE Centre. 

Thy First JjCffj$j_ thi^ll^ Taxiing Pro gramm e, The ft r fit 
NCBIi f '"whidM^ of mental ability teats and subject pro- 

ficiency tests in English, Mathematics and Sciences, was administered 
tu 332,000 students desiring to enrol in first-degree or the equivalent 
type of professional courses of at least four years' duration. The num- 
ber excludes the 571 foreign and Filipino students who completed their 
secondary schooling abroad and wanted to enrol in Philippine colleges 
and universities* For that sub-group a Special NCEE was administer- 
ed on 23 June 1974, 

When the policy was implemented for the first time, there were 
many misgivings and anxieties generated by students, parents, concern- 
ed citizens and even educators. The public then was uncertain about 
how the policy was going to affect diem, Clarifications were given 
through educational conferences, mass media and also clarifications of 
the extent, scope and applicability of the policy. There is even now the 
need to foster in the public a positive attitude towards testing. Some 
educators think that testing, especially on a national scope, is a threat 
to education, not because the tests are faulty but because the basic the- 
ories and principles of educational and psychological measurement are 
somewhat misconceived. Although there may have been educational 
crimes committed through the misuse of tests, those committed because 
of the failure to use tests could be far more destructive to the welfare 
of students and of society, 

The Second NC EE : the 1974- 75 Testing Programme. The second 
NCEE, which was a parallel to the first, was administered on 24 Novem- 
ber 1974 to about 400, 000 students simultaneously all over the country. 
The Department of Education and Culture through the NCEE Centre 
utilized the 125 Division/City Superintendents as Local Examination 
Committee Chairmen in all parts of the Philippines. The operational 
machinery included about 35,000 examiners and proctors representing 
both the public and private schools in 1,127 examinations centres dis- 
tributed in all parts of the country, each headed by a Chief Examiner, 

Each student examinee is charged an amount of five pesos (P5.00). 
The remaining expenses are borne by the government with a yearly 
national appropriation. 

The Third NCEE : the 1975-76 Programme, The third NCEE will 
be administered to about" a half million students in November 1975 and 
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the technical staff of the NCJUi Centre are at present developing the 
materials for It, As an attempt to reduce to a minimum differences in 
test performance due to variations in curricula r sophistication, school 
facilities, and cultural biases, the subject matter component of the 
previous NCEE will not be included. 

It is interesting to note that, while many countries in the Asian 
region and elsewhere are moving away from entrance or school" leaving 
examinations of all types - internal vsu external or objective vs. essay— 
the Philippines appears to lie proving that the examination as such is a 
valid education exercise. There are States or localities in the United 
States of America that continue to use traditional external examinations 
or are even reviving the practice of internal testing, particularly as 
part of the "back to basics" movement begun in the State of California, 
Also, several country-wide standardized tests are used as qualifiers 
for a selective admissions system to public and private universities 
and colleger* Here in A ma , Singapore and Sri Lanka have continued 
external examinations for their own school- leaving General Certificate 
of Education (GCH), Results of this examination influence the accept- 
ance of the secondary- school graduate in university. 
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PLANNING EDUCATION FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Ahmed, Manzoor and Philip H. Coombs, ed* Education for rural 
development; oaee studies for planners s prepared fojr the World 
Bank and UNICEF, New York, Praeger Publishers /l9'i£/ (Praeger 
special studies in international economics and development ) 

That the main effort in development at both the national and the 
international levels has in future to be focused on the rural areas of 
the developing countries is now no longer in dispute. The question 
currently under discussion is how beat this effort might be made. The 
statistics are dramatic enough ; about 85 per cent of the 750 million 
poor are considered to be in 'absolute poverty*. Three=fourths of these 
are in the developing countries of Asia and 80 per cent of these three- 
fourths live in rural areas. In total , somewhat over 300 million of 
those in 'absolute poverty* in the Asian region are engaged in agri- 
culture as their principal occupation. 

Rural poverty is found not only in the highly productive irrigated 
areas of the region but In the dry zones as well. It is characterized by 
small holdings of less than two hectares, many of which are fragment- 
ed, by uncertain tenancy of land, by squatting, by sharecropping, by 
swiden (or transient) cultivation and by illiteracy* Nor is the situation 
improving, for the rural population is growing by more than two per 
cent per year with a consequent worsening of the person/land ratio* 
Evidently, without a concerted effort in rural development* rural pov- 
erty will remain pervasive. 

It is against this background that "Education for rural development 1 
was written, although the statistics have been token from another 
source. The 17 case studies are presented in two parts* the first com- 
prising nine studies of programmes for basic general education * the 
second, eight studies of employment- related education. The material 
in Part I was designed U provide dam for UNICEF, while Part II was 
for the World Bank and formed, no doubt, one of the background docu- 
ments used in the preparation of the Bank's Sector Policy Paper, "Rural 
Development M , on which a note is to be found under 'Notes on Asian 
Documents' in this issue of 'Education in Asia'. 

"Education for Rural Development*' is wide in coverage and the 
studies penetrate deeply into the background, organization* implemen- 
tation and costs of a large number of rural development projects in : 
Afghanistan. Colombia, Cuba, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Republic of Korea, Mali, Nigeria, Philippines, Sri Lanka, Tanzania, 
Thailand and Upper Volta. 
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The analytical framework adopted for die studies reflects, despite 
the emphasis on education, a comprehensive view of rural development, 
equating it with the fundamental transformation of rural societies - 
social, economic and political. The book will thus be of interest not 
only to those involved in the field of education, but also to specialists 
in a wide range of other disciplines* As to the projects themselves, 
they represent an interesting mix of Government- and privately- 
sponsored enterprises, three of which appear to have originated and 
continue in operation due to the enthusiasm and dedication of individuals 
who have taken initiatives on their own. 

The editors, themselves authors of four of the studies, identify 
from the widely diverse projects reported in the book a limited range 
of learning objectives, including general education (literacy, numeracy, 
change- motivation, development orientation); general education plus 
occupational orientation and training; improvement in family life; 
training in rural farm and non-farm skills; training for management; 
ttainlng for leadership. 

The activities in each of the various projects described are main- 
ly in the area of non-formal education, although some can best be 
described as hybrids, falling between and exhibiting some of the charac- 
teristics of both formal and non- formal education. 

The book has three features that make its contents useful and 
raise it above the level of a mere compendium of the case histories of 
interesting rural development projects in the Third World, First, the 
quality of writing is such that the reader is soon absorbed in, anc^be- 
gins to feel almost a part of, the scene about which he is reading, The 
accounts of the jombang Project in Indonesia and of Bambara society in 
Mall, for example, take one very quickly into the heart of the situations 
described and thus to a ready appreciation of the particular rural devel- 
opment problems described. 

Second, the studies follow a not- too- vigorous but easily identifi- 
able and common pattern of presentation. One can thus simply com- 
pare, for example, the cost of the rural mobile skill-ttaining program- 
me in Colombia with that of the mobile training schools in Thailand, 
Closer examination of comparative costs in the book indicates that this 
is perhaps an area of weakness in rural development prolamines for, 
of the 17 studies, only five provide clear data of a type indicating that 
coat planning and control were built into project designs from the start. 

Finally, the authors of each of the studies have provided what are 
variously described as appraisals, conclusions, lessons or comments 
concerning the projects about which they have written. In some ways 
this is the most important feature of the book for it is here that those 
who plan programmes for future rural development may readily benefit 
from the experience which has been gained by others in their field, 
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PLANNING TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
(Case Study: Bangladesh) 



Ritzen, Jozef M. and Judith B. Balderston. Methodology for plan- 
ning techniogljBduaation; with a £ase_ study of polytechnics in 
Bangladesh fb%J Jose_f Ritzen £an<l/ Judith B, Balderston s 
New York, Praeger A975/. l6l p* 



More than any other branches of the educational specffum, tech- 
nical and professional education programmes are aimed directly at 
supplying manpower to perform certain jobs and to fill certain occu- 
pations- The goals and objectives of technical and professional train- 
ing are therefore relatively more concrete and more easily quantified 
than other segments of the educational system* Thus- once manpower 
requirements are known-it is possible to define in rough terms the 
planning process for technical and professional education to meet 
these needs* 

Between the allocation of resources (investments in education) 
and the satisfaction of manpower requirements, three stages are to be 
distinguished: (1) financing of education; (2) student flow; (3) employ- 
ment. These three stages require different lines of inquiry and differ- 
ent tools for analysis* For an integrated planning effort the analysis 
must be woven into a more comprehensive decision model. This is 
the main focus of the book and is found in a detailed chapter setting out 
the model* Other chapters deal with each of these stages separately, 
while the appendix provides the background of the 'case' used to exem- 
plify these methods ; polytechnics in Bangladesh, Biblio^aphical notes 
at the end of each chapter and extensive tables , charts* graphs and 
formulae supply additional sources of information on the subject. 

An important component of this model is a management informa- 
tion system. The data produced by this structure should enable admin- 
istrators at either the central co-ordinating point or the school site 
(principals) to arrive at better decisions concerning expansion or con- 
traction of enrolment capacity, improvement of internal efficiency, 
relevancy of the training for jobs, as well as the cost effectiveness of 
the training, For the planner, the management information system is 
also a prerequisite for improving any models or techniques used, 
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A second component is a policy explication framework. Since 
the focus is on technical education the policy explication framework is 
mainly concerned with manpower targets, which lead to the third 
component^ manpower forecasts- A last component of the decision 
model is a method for deriving optimal investment decisions for tech- 
nical education. This method relies heavily on the framework of 
student flow-and- demand projection developed for the other components 
The solution of this optimization problem is achieved with the techni- 
que of quadratic programming. A final chapter discusses the scope 
and limitations of the tools developed. The usefulness of these plan- 
ning techniques for policy purposes is explored in cost- benefit terms, 
and suggestions are made for further research* 

The intention of this study is to contribute to the methodology of 
planning educational systems, while touching on some of the most 
pressing problems encountered in the real world, Analysis of what 
happens inside the school (teaching methods, curriculum, adminis- 
tration) and examination of the relationship between job content and 
training are among those subjects that are essential for proper plan 
ning and require further study, 

The authors express the hope that their book will stimulate 
others to contribute to knowledge and understanding in this field, 
Their extremely well conceived, researched, organized and docu- 
mented book, although technically complex (as is the topic itself), 
should certainly do so. 
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INDIA: POPULATION AND EDUCATION 

National Staff College for Educational Planners and Administrators 
New Delhi, Growing multitudes and the search for educational 
opportunity* report of the National Meet of Experts on Popula- 
tion Dynamics and Education held at New Delhi, 28-31 October 
197U. New Delhi, 1975- 528 p. mim-o 

The main purpose of the 'Meet', for which this is the final report, 
was to explore the multi-dimensional relationship between population 
and education and to consider ways in which educational development 
could respond to the challenges of uncontrolled population growth, The 
report is divided into three parts, the first of which gi res the main 
particulars such as the objectives, names of participants, titles of dis- 
cussion papers and a summary of the main conclusions and recommen* 
dations* The second part is the report proper and is essentially a 
record of the main presentations and discussions of the Meet* The 
third part reproduces the different papers presented and includes a 
number of documents used as background material. 

The Meet was organised in pursuance of the following recommen- 
dation made by the Regional Seminar of Experts on Population Dynamics 
and Educational Planning held at Bangkok 10-18 September 1973 : 

7lhat7 Member States be assisted to organize national 
workshops for demographers, educational planners and 
administrators to work together on better harmonization 
of sectoral policies and objectives and on the design of in- 
tegrated development projects in the field of population and 
educational development" 

The main objectives were as follows : 

1, to examine different aspects of the relationship 
between population dynamics and education, 

2, to identify and delineate areas of high priority 
for further inquiry and research in this field, and 

3, to make concrete recommendations towards promoting 
a clearer understanding of the relationship between 
population dynamics and education among educational 
planners and administrators* 
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Among the topics discussed in the papers were;eensus, literacy 
and educational attainment ; migration ; women's education and family 
planning; child care; population education; non- formal education; 
training of educational administrators and medical personnel ; research. 
The conclusions of these discussions are presented in detail and could 
serve as guidelines on these subjects. The following resolution was a 
result of the various conclusions (p. 52) 

/ Resolved? that the National Staff College for Educational 
Planners and Administrators, New Delhi, may invite Unesco 
and other International agencies to promote and develop re- 
gional co-operation among the Asian countries in the growth 
of population education through (i) the organization of studies 
and research in the planning and administration of population 
education ; (ii) the training of personnel for the purpose ; and 
(iii) the provision of clearing-house facilities and dissemination 
of information, The National Staff College, in co-operation 
with the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
and other appropriate agencies in India, may offer facilities 
for this purpose on a regional basis, 

Besides providing a well- organized source book of information 
on this subject, for use in India and abroad, this document also serves 
as a review of the status of work in the field of population dynamics in 
India as of late 1974, 
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REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL STUDIES IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

Korean National Commission for Unesco. Review of educational 
studies in Korea /Seoul/ 1972. 129 p. 

This book is intended to be the first in a series of abstracts as a 
part of the educational programmes of the Korean National Commission 
for Unesco, The Preface states that, in addition to providing informa- 
tion concerning research studies in the Republic of Korean educators 
who need it # it is hoped that the publication will stimulate Zither edu- 
cational research. A total of 19 papers were selected (or a hs en dng, 
from among the many study papers written between 1970 and JMQi j?3by' 
are arranged here in alphabetical order by author in each of two parts- 
Papers selected fall into such general areas as comparative education ; 
history of education; history of educational administration; school ad- 
ministration and finance; teacher education; higher education; educa- 
tional planning; child development; educational psychology and measure- 
ment; curriculum; and educational methodology. 

Many papers on education in the Republic of Korea (as well as 
some on education in North Korea) have been written in Korean in 
recent years, but few are found which are written in English and which 
are also good enough for permanent publication* Papers included in 
this book, although published in abstract form, have been written in 
English and some of them may be of particular interest to Asian readers* 
Several abstracts deserving special attention are : Study of differences 
in viewpoint about teachers as conceived by teachers and parents; 
Higher education in North Korea ; Correlates of administrative styles 
and personality traits of school administrations in simulated situations ; 
A study on adjustment problems of college students ; An experimental 
study on structuring the classroom environment for development of 
achievement motive; A study on number concept formation in Korean 
children; An experimental study on the change of self concept; 
Learning Skills Development Project for Educational Retardates in 
Middle School ; and Education Development Project - Teaching-Learning 
Model. 

Review of each stiHv paper abstracted is not attempted in this 
publication. Inquiries regarding the abstracts published as well as in- 
formation regarding other articles may be addressed to the Korean 
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National Commission for Unesco f Seoul. For the benefit of renders, 
however, the study on 'Differences in viewpoint about teachers o ? eon- 
ceived by teachers and parents 1 is selected for special review here. 

This study was undertaken in order to : <1) assess different opin- 
ions existing between teachers themselves and parents as to the prob- 
lems of their role and the duty being performed by primary ichool 
teachers, (2) find differences existing in the view of the teacher's 
role and duty as conceived by teachers themselves according to sex 
and professional career, and (3) find differences existing in the view 
of the teacher's role and duty as conceived by parents according to 
their academic backgrounds and occupations* Differences in new of 
the teacher as conceived between teachers and parents revealed the 
level of significance and the percentile was calculated by frequency of 
response to each item. 

Regarding the findings of the study, it appears to be intended to 
demonstrate that parents have a more traditional and conservative view 
of the teacher's role than do teachers themselves* In the question of 
teaching methods, a majority of teachers (69.2%) emphasized self- 
controlled learning by children while many parents (here, the figure 
given is 31.5% but may have been the converse, or 68.5%) prefer 
learning depending upon the teacher's direct explanation and control. 
In guidance, more than half of teachers (54.3%) put emphasis on at- 
titude as a factor of learning, but among parents only 24*7% con- 
sidered attitude as significant, and 24,5% favoured discipline. 

The Republic of Korea, like other Asian countries, has been 
undergoing rapid social changes in recent years* A new or follow-up 
study may need to be made on changes of role and competencies of 
Korean teachers as conceived by teachers and by parents* in view of 
the changing structure of Korean primary education with its relation 
to socio-economic development* 
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EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN NEPAL 



Mohsinp Moheinmad and Prem Kasaju, ed* Education and development. 
Kathmandu, National Education Comnittee, 1975* 17^ P* 

This publication contains a series of papers on education pro= 
duced to mark the coronation of His Majesty King Birendra Bir Bikram 
Shah Dev of Nepal in 1975, It is divided into three main sections : 

- Education and national development; 

- Manpower, education, and economic development; and 

- Views and reviews* 

Education and national development is composed of four papers, 
the first of which is a survey of Nepal f s attempts at educational reno- 
vation, and deals with the problems of education in relation to the con- 
straint of traditionalism. Dr s Mohsin discusses the practical alms of 
the National Education System Plan, and emphasizes the importance of 
curricular changes as a vital element of the plan. He says * 

It stipulates complete departure from the inherited 
system of education in the sense that overall emphasis of 
the Plan in disseminating knowledge is on bepnning from 
specific to general, from practical to theoretical and from 
applied to pure* As the present national motto in the edu- 
cation sector is "Education for Development" and also, as 
an overwhelming number of students will be terminating 
their formal studies at the lower and intermediate levels of 
education, the Plan is primarily addressed at rendering 
educational curricula relevant to their life- experience* 
The major thrust at each specific level is to equip its re- 
cipients with knowledge, orientation and skills that may be 
of immediate and practical assistance to them in harmon- 
izing themselves with, not alienating from, their immediate 
material and cultural environment* Keeping this in view, 
the new edueation^mix integrates education with skills, and 
learning with apprenticeship. 

In Ms opinion, the Plan is functioning well, and has \ "... already 
started to disturb the status quo that the decades of indecision and 
inaction have sustained, , , " The Plan is still in its early stages of 
execution. The importance of avoiding the stagnation and inactivity 
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which can result from over-emphasis on bureaucratic procedure and 
lack of public understanding is stressed. 

The other three papers in this section deal with educational 
administration, school-level vocational education, and the National 
Development Service* 

The section Manpower, Education and Economic Development 
begins with a review of manpower needs by Dr. Harka Garung and 
discusses, among other problems, the need of the country to produce a 
large number of technical personnel, especially in the fields of engin- 
eering, medicine and agriculture, In 1970, only 24 per cent of the 
country's school teachers had received any professional training, and 
only 9 per cent were graduates* Teacher shortages, by 1974s were 
estimated at 3,605. Certain parts of the country suffer more than 
others in this respect; Kathmandu Valley, for examples contains 73 
per cent of the country's science graduates, and even 45 per cent of all 
agricultural graduates, and the doctor/population figure in this area is 
one- to- 2, 854, while the average for the country is one-to-32, 800. The 
writer suggests two solutions to this imbalance; to offer incentives to 
middle-level technicians to move to 'areas of pioneer development', 
and the provision of improved urban amenities outside the already 
overcrowded cities t thus enabling the relocation of groups of profes- 
sional people who would move into the Improved areas at the same time, 
providing a nucleus which would later attract other trained and educated 
personnel to the same area* 

Other papers in this section deal with the statistical relationship 
between the level of education and the level of economic development 
in different regions, and health manpower development in Nepal, 

The final main section, Views and Reviews, contains papers on 
English teaching in Nepal, a survey of educational statistics, and 
'relevance* in education and national development. 

There are also appendixes containing educational data for Nepal 
and a chart showing the structure of the education system. 
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PAKISTAN] TEACHERS AND CHANGING CURRICULA 



Pakistan, Ministry of Education, The changing role of the 
teacher and its influence on the preparation for the profes^ 
sion and on in^serviae training* Islamabad J191^J ■ 78 p. 

This document is the report presented by the government of 
Pakistan at the 35th Session of the International Conference on Educa- 
tion JBE/Uneseo, Geneva, September 1975* It describes the objectives 
of the educational reforms of 1972, and how they are being implemented* 
emphasizing the implications of the changing role of the teacher, and 
which innovations are being introdueed-and how* This latter list mir- 
rors the shift from general education to agro- technical education and is 
of interest to those involved in educational innovation. It includes : 
introduction of science from Class I* introduction of agro= technical 
subjects from Class VI; integration of content with life situations and 
environment; use of inquiry- oriented teaching; increased use of audio- 
visual materials ; laboratory- oriented and integrated science program- 
mes; project approach in the learning of agro- technical studies to 
create learning situations ; curriculum revision in line with modern de- 
velopments emphasizing the process of learning and based on national 
needs ; preparation of teachers* guides and teaching kits for primary 
schools. The other points relate to the establishment of various national 
units and centres, for the purpose of carrying out these innovations. 

The report of the National Committee on primary teacher educa- 
tion curriculum 1974 is also included* It notes general and specific 
recommendations and gives detailed information on the schemes of 
study for primary and secondary teacher training programmes. Figures 
for the requirements in number of teachers 1975-80 are given in this 
section. 

Another chapter gives facts and data for secondary teacher edu- 
cation, including industrial and agro- technical branches, Information 
on Masters 1 Degree training programmes and teacher training institu- 
tions is presented in this chapter as well* 

There are also several pages devoted to the use of so-called 
instructional technology, teaching kits and supplementary information. 

The rest of the document comprises annexures giving various 
specific information regarding the education system of Pakistan, This 
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should serve as a very useful reference guide for anyone interested in 
the subject: general background information; teachers and teacher 
education; elementary (primary) education; secondary and intermediate 
education | adult and continuing education; scheme of studies for the 
secondary school examination and proposed scheme for intermediate 
classes and examinations* Tables at the end of the report provide 
statistics on such aspects as the number of educational institutions, 
enrolments, and numbers of teachers in various educational institutions 
by type, level and sex* 

This document thus provides a compendium of handy well- 
presented information on education in Pakistan and serves as an excel- 
lent reference source for those concerned with the topic* 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN ADULT EDUCATION, 

SRI LANKA 



Sri Lanka. University, Agency for External Examinations and 
Extension Services. University adult education in Sri Lankas 
report of a National Seminar^ Colombo^ 28 April-S May 2975, 
Colombo, 1975* 25 p* mimeo. 



The University of Sri Lanka, in joint partnership with the Sri 
Lanka National Commission for Unesco and the Sri Lanka Foundation 
Institute, conducted a National Seminar in May 1975 to formulate a 
national strategy for university adult education in Sri Lanka f taking 
into consideration the country^ needs, resources t possibilities and 
priorities* Other objectives of the Seminar were: 

1 # to discuss the conceptual aspects of university 
adult education ; 

2 # to promote a better understanding of the place of 
adult education in the university curricula ; 

3* to motivate both the authorities and the faculty 
members for a greater sense of commitment and 
involvement in university adult education ; 

4, to promote a feeling of professional identity among 
those engaged in adult education in the university ; 

5, to evaluate the current programmes of university 
adult education ; 

6* to create a greater awareness of the national efforts 
in other Asian and Pacific countries, and their com- 
mon as well as particular problems ; and 

7 # to examine the possibilities for regional co-operation. 

A primary theme that had characterized the deliberations of the 
Seminar was that "it would be difficult to justify the continued existence 
of a university which insulates itself from the present crisis of learn- 
ing. M The Seminar conceived of this crisis as caused by many people 
opting out of education just at the moment when today's technologically 
developed, complex and rapidly changing world poses an urgent impera- 
tive on continuing education to improve the quality of human relations 
and life* qi 
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Considering the tardiness of universities to provide dynamic 
leadership in evolving a learning society*, the Seminar felt that a fac- 
tor which inhibited the university adoption of the life-long learning con- 
cept was a reluctance to introduce problem- oriented teaching program- 
mes which invariably demand an interdisciplinary approach. After an 
analysis of what has so far been done by the University of Sri Lanka in 
relation to continuing education, the Seminar concluded as follows ■ 

The University of Sri Lanka has continued to consider that 
its main obligation is to full-time under- graduate and graduate 
students j following regular courses ; and any obligation to the 
rest of die community, if at all, has so far been only marginal* 
It is timely therefore that the university should seek new direc- 
tions to meet more adequately the persistent needs of the adult 
community* 

The Seminar made a series of recommendations aimed at making 
the University of Sri Lanka "usefully integrated with the community*' 
and to ''develop positive attitudes towards national development* " It 
urged the creation of a National Council of Adult Education at the 
national level and a University Council of Adult Education at the Uni- 
versity level. In identifying the clientele for programmes of adult 
education, priority was assigned to : 

a) organizations involved in specific fields of activity, 
e.g. trade unions or co-operatives; and 

b) the rural sector, drawn from development societies* 

A variety of courses was suggested with due notice token of the 
need to stress group work with two-way flow, workshops and work pro- 
jects rather than formal lectures* The Seminar also considered ways 
and means of ensuring the motivation of learners and teachers. 
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AUSTRALIA: KDUOAT10N TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Australian tfation&i. Commission for Unesco «. Auu^m Lia in the 
world of eduaaivon today and tomavpou, dyiberrm » 1.97U. i?i p« 
Xerox 

This document is a report on the proceeding^ of a seminal ua 
"Learning to Be " organised lay the Australia UrtCgco Committee fot 
Education and held in Canberra, October i?7L 4s such, it fives a 
unique though partial view of <AustraLimi education coday au\ provide g 
a range of perspectives on future developments Irx edneattofliri th^ coun- 
try. Tile report makes it apparent that the educators in Australia ate 
beginning to talk of national problems of educu cion instead of dealing 
with Suite problems Tn^ Boiation and trying to fdud compromises for 
them* The report also indicates that, in broad terms, the newdiree^ 
tions in Australian educational pr&cti ce woui d a ceoxd viv"M the "social 
tendencies and resources 1 ' outlined by the Uiiesco^spoasored law- 
national Commission. The constraints and tjuali ilcatioJis of this accord 
were stressed by the seminar, however— the most obvious being th e 
exis ting educational system and the others relating to the constitutional 
issues surrounding the control of education, the overlap between in-* 
stitutions as well as between programmes and what : is described as the 
inherent conservative attitude of the educators, 

The "Learning to Be n in the Semirur titl^ W of course taterm 
froiti the title of the recent Unesco pufa»li nation "Learning to ba;th« 
world of education today and tomorrows ' 1 thm report o f an International 
Commission on the Development of Education which ^vas established by 
Unesco under the chairmanship of Professor gSdg^r pauxe ct France* 

The Australian report includes papers given by this principal 
speakers ; i* e, t 

U 'Tvlajor Trends in Education in Australia by the Hon, 
Kim E. Beazley, M.H.R. , Australian Minister for 
Education, 

2. "An Overview of 'Learning to lie' \ by Dr. P. Criarnpion 
Ward, member of the Internatiortal Cornmi;S§ion s 

3,, "World Trends In Education", by Professor Lionel H. 
Elvin, Visiting Pre feasor ial Fell oiv, Canberra College 
of Education, 

4* "Learning to Be - Trends, Congru^nc^ Cor^straiixts'% 
by Professor Hugh Philp, SemU-j.r Director. 



IliHef mporkn an wcxmt pubZiaatian® 

H alno contain** HtatunHUitH prepureil for the seminar by 0 ttie 
Australian Universities ComniiKdan, (2) the Cummissbn on iUivanced 
UUueation, (3) the School* Commission, <4) the AuBtrailf.ni FrG*5choc)iB , 
Committee, and (5) the Australian Committee on Techriieiil and Fuilliei 1 
Education. InterHpersecl commentaries present the gtutennents about 
"Learning to Be M in the Australian context which emerged from various 
group discussions* Professor Philp then summarized the papers and 
the seminar, 

Two of the recurring themes of "Learning to Be" a_re the 'demo- 
cratization of education' and life- long education, Toward greater 
'democracy', lecpninieiiclatioas are made for wider variety in the 
school complex and for such on- again- off -again ideas as the non-graded 
school. Goniniunity learning is recommended as one approach toward 
life-long education, and there is wide agreement that specific types of 
eonimuiiity organization- a s well as private enterprise should take 
greater responsibility In this* 

Dr. Ward, who was a member of the International Commission 
itself, outlines the approach -which they adopted, He refers to the 
plight of children who no longer have * obvious utility In the family" 
(perhaps contributing to their beeoniing 'rebels without a cause'). "In 
their ca se ;' he says, ff un]ess their education provides some form of 
participation in real processes. , . the young will live in a sort of linear 
hothouse for twenty-odd years, * ! The Commission also thought that 
"ways in which support for education could be decentraliaed ought to be 
explored. " Finally, they concluded that to achieve life- long learning 
would require "a mixture of formal and non-formal education and a 
considerably broader and more diversified view of what learning is and 
of where and how it occurs*" 

Professor Elvlti, a former lines co Department of Education 
Director > takes issue however with tlie Commission repoit as containing 
statements which are ' too sleeping and superficial, " while recogniz- 
ing that the Commission "could not go into their problem as thorough- 
ly and penetratingly as an independent scholar might, " He cautions 
against broad generalizations and exhortations to change everything 
everywhere with regard to education, calling attention both to success- 
ful partial change in developed as well as developing countries , an<1 
to unsuccessful effort to change things too drastically on too large a 
scale. As an example of the latter— television teaching viewed opti- 
mistically as a means to overcome teacher shortages-he refers to an 
unsuccessful U. S-A* experiment mth television teaching in Atnerican 
Samoa and concludes that M the use of really suitable television pro- 
grammes can be an aid to the teaclier <and the best of such programmes 
are very good, though not adapted to every culture), but cannot be a 
substitute for the teacher and will not save the budget money* " 
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The Australian Minister for Education, the Honourable Kini 
E. ikiazley, P, » describes several major trends in Australian cduca* 
tion, mentioning for instance that the Commonwealth government had 
committed over two hundred million Australian dollars in aprogxanirne 
of teacher education and stipulated that teachers ' colleges should be 
autonomous, He points out that in a world which is unstable with a 
future less certain than previously, "people must learn not just; to be, 
hut also to understand, , , to involve themselves constructively, M Later 
in Ws statement he proceeds to examine some of the essential elements 
of reform and change given on p. 233-234 of "Learning to Be M in the 
light of Australian needs and ckivelopinents. 

The 'syndicate groups' formed Cor work in the Seminar go about 
this name kind of examination in analytical fashion. Syndicate group H s 
for example, faces up to fundamental issues very squarely , reporting as 
follows : 

F irst, the groupagkecl whether "Learning to Be Ms 
a document about education or about society ^ and in the 
light of the strength and complexity of the challenges pes^d 
in the Chapter we questioned the strength of education to 
a e t as a change mechanism in society.^. . The persuasive 
influence of the mass media and /their/ attitude to re- 
sponsibility /were/ discussed* 

Second, ''Learning to Be, " and indeed much of the 
work of Unesco, depends upon the assumption that 
individually or collectively, man is a co- operative s 
idealistic, altruistic, non-aggressive, non-acquisitive 
and selfless being. Yet the evidence of history and of 
contemporary events belies this assumption* For in- 
stance, specifically in relatioa to international relations* 
neither the donation nor the acceptance of aid is a dis- 
interested affair divorced from the realities of politics, 

In Ms summary of the Serainaa: activity and reports, Professor 
Hugh Philp discusses four main, xecurrent themes : <a) nationalism; 
(b) the philosophy of 'needs'; (c) participation in decision- making; 
(cl) diversification* He finds reason for optimism, referring parucu 5 - 
larly to the "passion for equality" (de Toe que vt lie's phrase in 
"Democracy in America") which runs through the statements sub- 
mitted to the Seminar by Australian commissions* 

Frequent misspellings, omitted words and other typographical 
errors in the book hamper reading: what is nevertheless a refreshingly 
introspective report* Another national seminar has recently been held 
in Australia, and readers may look forward to being further sttmiitated 
by the report of this seminar when it becomes available, 
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NOTES UN ASIAN DOCUMENTS 



The following brief annotated list of documents related 
to education has been compiled by making a selection 
from entries in receat Accession Lists of che Unesco 
Regional Office Library and Clearing House* 

Asian Development BarUc. 7th Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Governors s Kuud ». Lumpur i April 19 % * Summary of Pro- 

q^o dings, Kuala Lumpur , 197^* 217 P* 

This report include 9 a tr.vo-pa.ge Summary of Proceedings and 
i h Appendixes c omp rising s ome y 0 0 p age s f J ! lie appen dixes in— 
c lu de Various addr © s s e s an d s t a t a mo ri t s by , f o r e xanip le , t h e 
Prime Minister of Malaysia, the Chairman of Uie Board of Gover- 
nors, the President of the Bank and the Governors for 39 of the 
me ruber c oun t r i e s * Fu.rt h e r s the ap pe n di xe s contain report s an cl 
resolutions adopted by the Board of Governors which give finan- 
cial statements, alio cations of net income and the budget for 
1 C J 7 ^ * A report on the p r ogr sua o f an As i an De ve lopmen t Fun a i 
in which lh developed member countries have agreed to partici- 
pate , appears in Appendix 7* 

Asian PrOgrajnjne of Educational Innovation for Development (APEID) . 
National Centres of educational innovation participating in 
APEID: Direct oPy and Calendars for 2975* Bangkok % Unesco Re- 
gional Office for Education in Asia s 1975 * 133 p. 

This doc merit contains concise in formation on 30 institu- 
tions for educational research and development and planning which 
have been formally as sod a ted with APEID* These institutions are 
situated in 1^ Asian countries (India, Indonesia, Iran , Japan^ 
Khmer Republic, Republic of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal 5 Pakis- 
tan s Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, Republic of Vietnam)* 
The information is organized as follows: 

a) k brief general statement about the centre which ex- 
plains its position and sign if ioance in the educational 
arid administrative systems of the country; 

b) Internal organization and staffing, including the names 
of key personnel and their departnierit s ; and 

e) Functions of the centre, 

Also included ar« calendars of the main activities of each 
centre for 1975. regional co-operation for educational innova- 
tion is the main objective of APEID* The purpose of the publi- 
cation is to increase awareness of the functions and activities 
of the national institutions participating in APEID, as a means 
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fur utnuig^M:nin^ mutual r-olir4b-.ruti.011 and. sharing of e:<por;ieneon 
and iiHta mminK Wiwelv^ and with othor inoii tuLionD. The con- 
t«3!ita or thin docinri-nU wi P he nn^nruitod yearly, and information 
on new (Jen tree n.nu. annual cu.b -n- larn will bo Included. 

Ilr.iulornon, Norman K. educational pmhl&iw and iweavahj a Hang 
Kartg introduction* Department of Education Ueouarch Unit, 
Uni ve rss i -*--.y of Hong; Kong /n.d/7 ( Kaucatiorml studiua and re- 
search paper No, 1 ) ?T p* 

This iu the first publication by a new Research Unit of the 
Department of Education or the University of Hong Kong, r L"he book 
w^as published in order to introduce the series through a general 
inquiry into the Hong Kong education system baaed on an up-to- 
date scrutiny of the local educational structure and an informed 
appraisal of its more pressing current problems and research needs 
The document points up major educational problems and research _ 
issues of Hong Kong in the light of the community f e total require- 
n< rtn, Hy lii^hli^htirig those p rob Lcjm/i and i HGUes r it attempts to 
CLuscufl the current status of Hong Kong Education— "vh at it really 
i n like, and especially what exactly are its problems : how may 
they best be met in the particular circumstances of the colony, 
and what are the implications for research? This purpose is 
bound up with the vider one of publicizing important school prob- 
lemn so that Hong Kong people may see and come to understand, 
through the resulting discussion and argument, their ovm social 
problems and long-range school tasks. " Brief as the hook is, it 
covers the range of topics related to education at the first and 
second levels/ An attempt is made to outline the particular so- 
cial and cultural aspects of these problems and issues and* as 
many of the problems" are encountered in other count ries , the hook 
should be useful to readers throughout the Asian region., 

Lira, David, Economic growth and development in Wmt Malaysia, 
1947-1970. Kuala Lumpur. Oxford University Press, 
3u6 p. Bibliography p. 311-3^6 

This volume analyses the socio-economic factors which affect 
the growth of the West Malaysian economy and attempts to evaluate 
the implementation of the diversification programme of the Gov- 
eminen t. The author, a Lecturer of the Faculty of Economics _ and 
Administration, University of Malaya, recognizes that Malaysia 
has attained considerable structural changes and success in over- 
all objectives of development programmes , particularly when go*-* 
pared to the situation of some developing countries, He points 
out, however, that the unemployment problem has worsened arid 
there has been no significant improvement in the relative econ- 
omic position of the Malays— a major underlying factor calling 
for further socio-economic change in Malaysia* 

Statistics used to substantiate the vievrs of the author are 
generally recent and impressive, He concludes that implementa- 
tion of the Second Malaysia Plan 1971-75 should help to improve 
employment concepts that are "still ^ery Kes tern-oriented " A 
substantial bibliography *nd »n index complement a veil-document- 
ed text* 
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lAtilnyu in, i<li. n i .jtry of ftducal ion * Educati onal Planning and lie- 
aearch ulvinion. Kduaation in Malaysia ID? 4. Kuala Lumpur, 
1.^75. nil p. 

r ih Lu pub Li cation givm a concise overall picture of educa- 
te on in Maluyui a. In three parts , it covers the atatuo of edu- 
cation in ton insular or Weut Malaysia, the State of Sabah and 
Uk* State or Sarawak, it ia published to inform the general pub- 
lic in Malaysia aa well m professionals in the field of educa- 
tion of the basic policies and the t rends in Malaysian education, 
For Peninsular Malaysia, for instance, it covers such items as 
the education structure; the organization, administration and 
planning of education; educational finance; curriculum develop- 
ment \ teacher education; school inspection; examinations f health 
education and school guidance. Similar top are covered for 
the other tvo States* The last previous edition of this title 
wan published in 1970. Education statistics for 1973 and, in 
some cases, 197*1* are given in this i^nue. 

Hegional Consultation Meeting on the ha inn Programme of Educa- 
tionul Innovation for Developments 2nd, 'Tokyo, 26-31 May 1975* 
Final import* Bangkok, Uneaco liegional Office for Education in 
Auia s 1\JY5* 1 v s (various pacing) 

The Asian Programme of hkliic at-ional Innovation for Develop- 
ment (APE ID) is reviewed annually by high-ranking officials from 
the participating Member States in A_sia ? who meet at the invita- 
tion of Une s c o i n th eir p e rs on al c ap ae i t i e b • Th i s report s um= 
marizes the deliberations, conclusions and recommendations of the 
Second regional Consultation Meeting;, held in Tokyo on 2 6-31 ^ May 
1975. it reflects recent trends in educational development in 
Asia, recounted by the participants of the Meeting, and the pro- 
gress made under the Asian Pro gramme in the period January 197 } i- 
May 1975, specific recomendati ans of the Meeting for the imple- 
mentation of APE ID in 1975-1976, the expansion arid strengthening 
of its institutional framework f arid the modalities of its project 
are recorded* Since the Second Regional Consultation Meeting 
examined in greater detail the activities in two Programme Areas- 
Curriculum Development and Management of Educational Innovation— 
the working papers on these activities have been reproduced in th 
report as appendixes s together with the Progress Report of APEID. 

Reynolds, P,D. English language teaching and textbooks in Hong 
Kong, Department of Education Research Unit, University of 
Hong Kong /J.9VJ7 (Educational studies and research papers 
No. 3) 65 p. 

Divided, like Gaul, into three parts, this book focuses > 
first, on general problems of the textbook in teaching English 
as a second language. The focus is then sharpened to examine 
more closely the place of the English language textbook in Hong 
Kong, the author concluding that , "Language teaching in Hong 
Kong will remain textbook-centred and the most practical thing* 
in the circumstances, is to pin our hopes on a continuing im- 
provement of the textbooks used," rhose interested in the teach- 
ing of English as a foreign language will find the first part of 
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Hun book or nl»:iorbing inhcroct for itn detail^ and critical 
wro-Lyoio of Mio problem* raced in using textbooks; problems which 
are not, of ooiirm, confined to the inching or language alone. 
The survey, with which the hook concludes, hi flights the diffi- 
culties of publishers in providing a wide range of textbooks _ for 
a small market— a difficulty faced in many multi-lingual Asian 
countries today- 

DEANIE0-REC3AM, Penang. HLob Project on Concept teaming in Sci- 
ence and MathmiaHcm of Southern i- Aaian Children: Report on 
Pkane One, Penang ? . 197*1" 212 p, (flizwso) 

This lengthy report is a new instalment in a series of year- 
ly reports on RECSAM's Pilot Project on Science and Mathematics 
Concept Learning of Southeast Asian Children, The pilot project 
described in this report approaches the problem of "what and how 
to teach science and mathematics to children from the child's 
side,., How does he learn science and mathematics concepts? 

The* report has four parte. The first part Rives salient 
points in Jean Pi age t 's theory of cognitive development t its sig- 
nificance in teaching and relevance to SIAMEO countries in their 
science and mathematics curriculum development and teaching pro- 
grammes. The second part gives the report of the pilot project 
and partial findings of Phase One of the project, aims and activ- 
ities of the REGS AM 197 1 * course on studies in learning primary 
science and studies in learning primajry mathematics, The third 
part gives an overview of the experimants— the clinical method, 
standard procedures, preparation for investigation and how to 
conduct the investigation. The fourth and final part of the re~ 
port contains the detailed procedures and materials, typical re-^ 
sponses and recording sheets for nine Piagetian experiments on 
(ij conservation of substance (solids and liquids), (2) conserva- 
tion of weight, (3) conservation of volume, {h) classification, 
(5) conservation of perspectives, (6) conservation of number, 
(?) seriation of sticks, (8) conservation of length and (9) con- 
servation of area, Some selected readings by participants and a 
selected bibliography are included in the appendix and will be 
helpful to those who wish to investigate PiageVs theories in 
depth. The report thus provides a glimpse of some of the data 
the project aims to get in order to determine what young children 
understand in Asian countries and the ways in which this under- 
standing changes as they grow older. It will to of interest to^ 
individuals or research groups who may wish to replicate Piaget s 
experiments and evaluate the findings of this pilot project in 
the context of their own countries, 

Tan, Kim Huon . Rote of the universities in tteve lopmnt planning: 
the Khmer Republic case, Singapore* Regional Institute of 
Higher Education and Development > 19?^* 

This 50-page booklet, besides providing a compendium of in- 
formation and statistical data on tlW economy, the population ^ and 
the educational system of the Khmer Republic, lists the familiar 
problems, obstacles and constraints which hamper development^ 
Concerning the title question, a few positive contributions of 
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higher otit ic at ion to devo] oprnnmt (and development planning) are 
rncmtionnd: uumn vvnonrcU done by profesaorn and graduate students* 
Hcminarfi find public lectures organized by universities; extension 
courses; end the use of professors as experts. In spite of this, 
the lack of liaison and e coordination between the universities - 
all or which are under the exclusive control of the Ministry of 
Education - arid the other Ministries (including the Ministry of 
Planning) together with the scarcity of human and other resour- 
ces, considerably restrict the scope and the efficiency of the 
contribution of the universities to national development . This 
study was published before a change in political regime which 
may considerably alter the statements of the country's problems. 

United Nations Children's Fund, East Asia and Pakistan Regional 
Office, Review of the situation of ahi Ldren and youth in the 
East Asia and Pakistan mgion. Bangkok % LJNICEF, 197 1 ** 77 p. 

This document provided the hack ground material for the 
UNICEF Annual Regional Staff Conference held in 197 1 * ■ It concen- 
trate n on same* broad is sues of policy and methodology which affect 
the design of an effective programme for the children and youth 
in the EAP region (Bangladesh, Burma, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Khmer 
Hepublic, republic of Korea, Laos s Malaysia, Pakistan, Papua New 
Guinea, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, Republic of Viet-Nam), 
The document has two parts, Fart One deals with the general de- 
mographic situation, general problems arid constraints affecting 
the delivery of services for children and youth, availability of 
resources and some policy imp 11 cat ions which emerge from the prob- 
lematic situation throughout the region. The second part pro- 
vides a series of latest regional statistical tables relevant to 
the situation of ehil dren and youth. 

World Bank, Rural development: sector policy paper, Washington^ 
D.C, 1975. 89 p. 

A deliberate shift in the World Bank's policy over the past 
five years has resulted in activities in the rural areas related 
mainly to lending for agriculture, and the Bank is now the larg- 
est single external source of funds for direct investment in 
agriculture in developing countries. This changed philosophy 
has resulted in increases in projected net output well above the 
five-per-eent target suggested by the Bank 1 s President in 1973 
and reflects recognition of the need to assign high priority to 
food production as well as to the reduction of poverty in rural 
areas * 

The Bank f s lending programme for the period 1975-197-9. is 
about 7,000 million dollars for projects costing some 15,000 
million j with half of the loans to be allocated for agriculture 
and half for rural development, The programme would, it is 
hoped> reach a total rural population of 100 million, during a 
period in which the numbers of rural poor are expected, to in- 
crease by 70 million. The framework within which future rural 
development programmes will, it is hoped, be planned at country 
level is characterized by improved central leadership and co- 
ordinations greater decentralization and participation at the 
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Un'ul. 1<'vM, * * xp miiie*] programme of reneareii and training awl, 
firmUy, t In- *Mji.M.bI i jjhimMil. oi" eiTeetive group orfeV*ni£ati onn , 
nueh an f'armeni' nuMocialionn unH co-operatives, 

Zo.k L , W,M. People 9 a Open University; the aanmp^ program- 

me, sbnwbuvo md physical facilities* Islamabad, People's 
Open University, 1975* 7-1 P- 

This volume written by the Vice Chancellor of tm People's 
Open University, Islamabad, Pakistan, describes the concept, 
prograinme s structure, and physical facilities of that institu- 
tion* The curriculum foe uses on practical, part-tima training 
and education. The primary constituency which the University 
wishes to serve is the mass of adults 5 particularly In rural 
areas j who must continue to earn their livelihood while they 
study* It is stated and supported by some data that.,, by using 
a correspondence format supplements d by radio, television and 
other media, more students can be effectively reached at a lower 
cost than through the conventional university programme. En- 
trance standards are very flexible and, although the People's 
Open University was created only in , enrolment m&y aeon ex- 

ceed 100,000. 
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PROPOSALS FOR ACHIKVINO UNIVERSAL PRIMARY EDUCATION 

IN INDIA BY 1986 

(From two recent puhlieationn of Prof, J.P. Naik, 
reviewed on p. 16-25 in this publication) 

I. The traditional model of the elementary (or primary) education 
system should be radically modified on the following lines? to make due 
provision for the education of the children of the masses: 

a) The single-point entry system should be replaced by a multiple- 
point entry under which it will be open for older children of 9 ( 
II, or 14 to join schools in separate clayey specially organiz- 
ed for their needs . 

h) The sequential character of the system must go; and it should 
be possible for older children to join the prescribed courses at 
any time and also to complete them in shorter or longer periods. 

c) The exclusive emphasis on full-time institutional instruction 
that is laid down in the present system should be replaced by a 
large programme of part-time education which should be 
arranged to suit the convenience of children who a re required 
to work , 

d) The exclusive emphasis on the utilization of full-time profes- 
sional teachers should go, An attempt should be made to utilize 
all the teaching resources available in the local community; 
and the services of part-time local teachers * and even of senior 
students* should be fully utilized for promoting instruction in 
the elementary schools, 

e) There should be no rigid demarcation between primary schools 
and pre-sehools, Girls who are required to look after young 
children should be encouraged to bring the children to the 
school. They could be taken care of in pre -school or creches 
attached to the primary schools which are managed by the girls 
themselves, by turns, under the guidance of the teachers. This 
will p n )v i d e a v a 1 ua hi e s a rv ie e at a m in i ma 1 add i t i ana L cost and 
assist materially in the spread of education among girls from 
the poo re r families . 

These major structural changes should be carried out on a priority 
basis. For the total educational system, the structural changes he has 
proposed are as follows : 

6.1 
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(I) Al ilu; primary nuiyy, ihere should be multiple pmntn of 
lateral entry. In addition lu I he regular entry in Clans I at 
the of ^ or 6 years, there should bu special classes 
organized for older children in the age -group 9-1 1 or 11-14 
who may be unit: ring schools lor Liu.' first time, These 
should ordinarily be on a part-time basis and of a condensed 
character so that ihcy would make a student functionally 
literate in a short period. 

(2) At the middle school stage, there should bo, in addition to 
full -time courts, part-time courses for those who have 
completed Class V or the functionally literate who cannot 
com i mi e to study further on a full-time basis, 

(3) hi the secondary stage, in addition to the full -time courses 
and night high schools, there should be adequate provision 
for part-time courses. Private study should also he encour- 
aged by throwing open all the Board examinations to private 
candidates . 

(4) A very important programme to be newly developed in the 
system is that of non -formal education in the age -group 
15-25 which would be promoted, to the extent possible, 
through the existing institutions, It will have to ho largely 
a programme of part-time education which may, whenever 
possible and necessary, be interspersed w?th short-term 
full. -time courses. 

(5) In addition to the existing full -time courses of vocational 
education at the school stage, there should be large facilities 
Par cm -the— job training of workers through programmes of 
part-time education of sandwich courses. It should also be 
possible lor a person to transfer himself from general to 
vocational courses and vice versa and carry his credits 
with him. 

(6) At the university stage, the facilities for part-time education 
(like evening colleges) or correspondence courses should be 
increased and a National People's University (on the lines of 
the Open University in the U.K.) should be established, Pri- 
vate study should be liberally encouraged by throwing open 
all university examinations for private candidates, 

(7) Programmes of education should be developed on a large 
scale . 

2, We need not make any special effort on expanding the formal sys- 
tem of education, although the natural demands for its expansion should 
he fully tnc'C, 
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PropaaaU' fop primary adulation in I'ndia 

:\, Special ami Intensive- efforts should be made to spread ulcmcntary 
uducailon un a mm -formal Lxiairi and especially among the poorer sac- 
lions of the people and among girls, The largest expansion in the Fifth 
nan should be in this sector, This will take two major 1 lions: (a) 
special literacy classes of IB to 24 months' duration s ! He organis- 
ed for all children in ihe age -group 11-14 who are not . ding schools 
or have not already become functionally literate; and (b; part-time clas- 
ses should he organised on a voluntary basis, for all children who have 
completed Clays V (or have become functionally literate) and who desire 
to study further but cannot do so on a full-time basis. These modifica- 
tions will increase substantially the contribution of the elementary edu- 
cation system to literacy, 

4, The new educational system these changes will create may he des- 
c r i bed as f o ! low s : 

(a) Every child will be free, as at present, to join the system in 
Class I at about the age of six, and continue, on a full-rime 
basis, till it completes Class V or Glass VIII. But this will 
not be the only exclusive channel of education, 

(b) Children may join, not in Class I at about the age of 6, and on 
a full-time basis, but later, at any time in the age -group 944, 
on a part-time basis, in special classes and become functional- 
ly literate in 18-24 months, Children who have dropped out 
before becoming functionally literate may also join these clas- 
ses and become functionally literate. 

(e) Children who have completed Class V, or have become func- 
tionally literate under (b) above, and cannot continue to study 
further on a whole -time basis, may still continue their studies, 
if they so desire, on a pari -time basis in Cesses VI -VIII. 

(d) Every effort will be made to bring all children in the age-group 
1 1-14 (who are not attending schools nor have become functional- 
ly literate) in special part-time classes described in (b) above 
during the next ten years so that, beyond 1984, no child shall 
reach the age of 15 without; being literate, 

5, Programmes for the qualitative improvement of elementary educa- 
tion are a supreme end in themselves, They also form an essential ad- 
junct to the success of the quantitative aspects of the programmes as 
well, because a parent will not send his child to school unless he sees 
some relevance and significance in the education it imparts and a child 
will not continue in school unless it finds it interesting and useful, 

6, The programmes of qualitative improvement in elementary educa- 
tion, form a 'package deal' in the sense that they are mutually support- 
ing. The best results are, therefore, obtained if they are implemented 
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ro#d:hui|\ Those include (I) improvement of curricula ; (2) improvement 
of; w^hooks and other teaching and learning mntorinlH ; (.'<) adoption of 
clymirrik: methods of teaching; (4) examination reform ; (5) improvement 
in jjcwkt^iI education and training of teachers ; (()) improvement of super- 
vision ; f7) encouragement to initiative and experimentation on the part 
of schools and teachers ; and (8) involvement, of students, teachers, mem- 
hum of I'he community in programmer of qualitative improvement of 
eUrnienftary education through a system of institution;.! I planning and 
so I wj 3 po rn p la xes . 

7, The core curriculum in elementary education should include lit- 
er4Cy language skills), numeracy (or mathematical skills), technir- 
acy (otf scientific and technological information and experience)! work- 
experience (or experience of socially useful productive work)! health 
and physical education, development of artistic skills, and participation 
in programmes of community service. It is of utmost significance that 
$mm different subjects arc taught in an integrated fashion and are close- 
ly jp&latfftl to the immediate social mid natural environment. An impor- 
tant jpuiflt to be remembered is that attempts to increase the curricular 
'd at. the primary stage (Classes I-V) often prove to be counter -pro - 
docrtve because of the large numbers involved and he inadequacy of re- 
SGttfcss* It may, therefore, be strategically advantageous to simplify 
the curriculum at this stage and to emphasize functional literacy, The 
process of deepening the curriculum may advantageously begin at die 
upper primary or middle school stage (Classes VI-V1II) and be intensi- 
fied ifurther at the secondary stage, 

8 It is necessary to develop non -formal programmes of teacher- 
education, in a big way, This will cover not only the pre -service and 
in ~S$rYtee education of professional teachers, hut also orientation of 
the larga number of non -professional, teachers who would be recruited 
for programmes of non -formal education, 

9, For improvement of supervision, die traditional approach has 
befen to Increase the number of supervisors, It would be far more prof- 
liable fc& decrease the number of supervisors and to counter -balance its 
effettis tpy improving their quality, and especially by increasing the free- 
dom of Schools and teachers and involving the teachers themselves in 
supervision, A practical method for this purpose would be to develop 
the programme of school complexes recommended by the Education 
ConVtfUtfSiori. 

MJK Tb^re Is an urgent need to make the entire system of elementary 
cduCflMgn elastic and dynamic and to move in the direction of conferring 
aucoriomy on all educational institutions, A further step' in the same 
direction would be to adopt the system of institutional planning supple- 
mented \>y district plans, g rj 
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11, It w MccesHnry iu emphasize the human and institutional In -putt; 
nccuswary to develop programmes of rjualtuuivu improvement. It: In 
equally necessary i.u create a climate ttf dedicated rind sustained devel- 
opmental efforts in the school system ixh u whole and to encourage ex- 
perimentation and innovation on the pari: uf schuol** and teachers, 

12, The chancer of the programmes Of providing universal elementary 
education will he greatly increased Lf direct programmes to spread 
literacy among the idles are simultaneously launched, Special effort 
should also be made to spread functional literacy among the out-of- 
sehool youth in the age-group 15-25, These programmes should be cen- 
tred round five foci: upgrading of vocational skills ; techniracy ; citizen- 
ship ; physical education, games, spcnrtB, and recreation ; and participa- 
tion in programmes of service to x\w 3 cal community or for national, 
development, 

13, On the basis of the existing moctel, the total cost cu a programme 
of universal elementary education carrot to about 3, 5 to 4,0 per cent of 
the national income and is obviously beyond mir re^eh* even on the most 
optimistic assumptions. It is, therefore, essential to reduce the over- 
all cost of the programme by the following means, among others : 

a) increase in the teacher-pupil ratio by the adoption, if necessary, 
of double-shift system in CUSSES 1 and II; 

b) Reduction of teacher costs by introducing the system of volun- 
teer teachers or local helpers wherever possible; 

c) Introducing a large programme of part-time education combined 
with the multiple -entry system* 

d) Reduction in the expenditure on buildings through use of local 
agency and materials ; and 

e) Reduction in the cost of textbooks and teaching and learning 
materials by providing them, ttm of charge, to all children on 
the school premises during working hours . 

The adoption of these measures may reduce the overall cost of the 
programme to about 2 to 2,5 per cent of the national income. To ra.ee 
resources of this order is far from easy , but it is at least feasible, 

14, It will not be possible for any State Government to raise all the re- 
sources required for a programme of universal elementary education, 

It is, therefore, necessary to introduce a Central grant earmarked for 
elementary education on the basis of ©qua lis; ti on. 

15, The common school system of public education should be created 
and the concept of the neighbourhood School should be adopted at the ele- 
mentary stage, 
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16. The chances of the Buccesa of universal elementary education 
would b * considerably improved if a simultaneous direct attack is mount- 
ed tor induction of social and economic inequalities by snaking the mini- 
mum nc programme the core sector of alL ouaf plans * 

17. Every State should setup a working g^oUT to prepare State and 
district plans foi the provision of universal elementjiry education in a 
period of ten years, btoadly on the principles ceeommeJided bete, 

18. The Widest publicity should be given to che m & swategy suggested 
here for providing univeraal elementary education and to vvin for it the 
support of teachers, administrators, and members fif *e public* 

19. There shoitfd b e a special machinery at the Centra, in the States, 
and even at the district level to look alter the \rigore>u s implementation 
of this programme , 
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